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THE WEEK. 





THE Queen’s Speech, which was 
read at the opening of the 
Parliamentary Session on Tues- 
day, contained nothing that 
can have been new to our readers. The Bills 
promised on behalf of the Government were precisely 
those which had been anticipated. They consisted 
of an Irish Land Bill, a Welsh Disestablishment Bill, 
a Licensing Bill, Bills for the abolition of plural 
voting and for transferring returning-officers’ ex- 
penses to the public funds, a Bill for the unification 
of London, another for facilitating the construction 
of light railways, and Bills for promoting boards of 
conciliation and for amending the Factory Acts. 
Two measures dealing with Scotch matters — the 
system of county government and the crofters— 
were also promised. The programme of the Session, 
it will thus be seen, is a very full one, and contains 
many measures of great importance. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


THE debates in the two Houses on the opening 
night of the Session hardly call for much remark. 
The expectation that a fierce attack would be made 
upon the Government as soon as they were brought 
face to face with their opponents was not realised. 
Even Lord Salisbury was comparatively mild in his 
strictures upon the Ministerial policy, and Mr. 
Balfour was not more severe. Both the Tory 
leaders contented themselves with casting ridicule 
upon the programme of the Government, which they 
described as consisting of measures that were never 
meant to pass. The failure of the Opposition to 
open their attack upon the Government on Tuesday 
seems to have been due to the fact that they had 
not been able to agree as to a common line of policy 
before the Session began. This circumstance lends 
an air of probability to the stories that have been 
widely circulated of late concerning a serious differ- 
ence of opinion that is said to have arisen between 
Mr. Chamberlain and the wens leaders. 





THE difficulty of deciding as to the line they 
would take in opposing the Government was got 
over during the course of the debate on Tuesday by 
Mr. Balfour and his colleagues. They determined to 
move an amendment calling for an immediate dis- 
solution, in order that the question of the House of 
Lords might at once be submitted to the country. 
Other amendments were also resolved upon, Mr. 
Redmond being responsible for a demand that there 





should be an immediate dissolution on the question 
of Home Rule, and Mr. Keir Hardie (supported by 
Mr. Labouchere) seeking to censure Ministers because 
they had not mentioned the question of the un- 
employed in the Speech. It was thus made evident 
that though the debate on the Address had been 
begun in lamb-like fashion, it was not destined to 
continue in the same tame mood. 





THE first serious amendment was, however, 
neither Mr. Keir Hardie’s nor Mr. Redmond’s. Mr. 
Jeffreys, the member for Basingstoke, proposed to 
censure the Government for not having shown any 
appreciation of the gravity of the distress in the 
agricultural interest, the industrial depression, and 
the consequent increase in the number of the un- 
employed. This amendment, which practically 
superseded Mr. Hardie’s, was debated at much 
length on Wednesday and Thursday, and the debate 
upon it was to be continued last night. The distress 
in the country is real enough, though whether the 
number of the unemployed in London and other 
great industrial centres is larger than it usually is 
at this season, is open to question. But the debate 
on Mr. Jeffreys’ amendment clearly revealed the 
fact that those who supported it were more 
anxious to attack the Government than to render 
any real service to the distressed labourers. 
Ministers would, of course, be wanting in their 
duty if they were either to show any indifference 
with regard to the existing distress or to fail to take 
any legitimate means for relieving that distress. 
But no suggestion was made to them in the course 
of the debate that had any practical value. Their 
intention to refer the question of the Unemployed to 
a Select Committee is a useful though not perhaps an 
ambitious step. The Local Government Board can 
do something to call the attention of local governing 
bodies to the means they possess for dealing with 
any exceptional distress in their own districts. This 
will undoubtedly be done by Mr. Bryce. But the 
most unpleasant feature of the debate on Mr. 
Jeffrey’s amendment is the fact that it was merely a 
party move, in which the unemployed were used as a 
weapon against the Government. 





THE division upon the amendment moved by Mr. 
Jeffreys was, as we have said, to be taken last night, 
and there does not seem any reason to suppose that 
Ministers would be defeated. But behind Mr. Jeffreys 
will come Mr. Chamberlain, who has been charged 
with the task of leading the formal and official 
attack upon the Government. It is a curious fact 
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that down to yesterday morning the terms of the 
resolution Mr. Chamberlain is to move have not been 
made known. That it will be a direct attack upon 
the Administration, and that it will demand an 
immediate dissolution of Parliament, is all that is 
known with regard to it at present. It will not 
come on for debate until some time next week, and 
it is probable that the critical division which will be 
taken upon it will not be reached before Thursday 


or Friday. It depends entirely upon the loyalty of 


the Liberal party whether this amendment shall be 
earried or defeated, and so there is no reason to 
suppose that a sufficient number of Liberals will 
abandon their party to enable the Opposition to 
defeat the Government. 


Lorp RosEBERY'S speech in reply to Lord Salis- 
bary on Tuesday was anextremely happy deliverance. 
The Prime Minister met the leader of the Opposition 
with a boldness which showed that he was in no 
degree overawed either by the number or the weight 
of his opponents, and he dealt many shrewd thrusts, 
under some of which Lord Salisbury winced per- 
ceptibly. Nothing has been more striking in Lord 
Rosebery than the extent to which he has grown in 
debating power and in effectiveness in speaking since 
he became Prime Minister. On Tuesday he was 
particularly fortunate in his retort upon some of his 
antagonist’s characteristic indiscretions—notably the 
passage in which Lord Salisbury spoke of the 
Government majority as having been “swept up” 
from remote places. The Prime Minister may some- 
times feel his lack of the experience which Lord 
Salisbury has enjoyed; but he has, at all events, 
reason to congratulate himself upon having an anta- 
gonist who affords him so many opportunities for 
effective replies. 

Last Saturday it was announced that Captain 
Naylor-Leyland, the member for Colchester, had 
applied for the: Chiltern Hundreds. A few hours 
later it was made known that his reason for doing 
so was that he was no longer in agreement with the 
policy of the Tory party. He was unable to support 
the party in its defence of the House of Lords, 
and he had consequently resolved to retire from 
Parliament. Whether his change of views goes 
further than this, we do not pretend to know, 
though the fact that he has resigned his member- 
ship of the Carlton Club seems to indicate that it 
does. A brisk contest may be expected for the 
seat vacated under these striking circumstances. 
The Liberals have an excellent candidate in the tield, 
and their hopes as to the result of the fight run high. 
As a curious pendant to Captain Leyland’s action, 
we may mention that of Mr. Higgins, the Liberal 
member for Mid-Norfolk, who has written to the 
Ministerial whips desiring them to send him no more 
party circulars, as he does not mean to attend the 
House of Commons during the present Session. This 
strange announcement is due, it appears, to the fact 
that Mr. Higgins is a Second-Chamber man. But as 
at least half the Cabinet are also “ Second-Chamber 
men,” it is difficult to see in this circumstance a 
justification of his conduct. 





Ir we are to judge by the local papers, the county 
of Bedford is at present enjoying a pleasant relief 
from the ordinary routine of political controversy. 
The Bedfordshire Times of Saturday last reports 
what it truthfully describes as a remarkable, and 
what it might with equal truth have called an 
exceedingly able, speech by Mr. George Russell, in 
which that gentleman replies to the recent strictures 











Our Heaura iy Wrsrer.—Dr. Andrew Wilson, writing in Lloyd's Newspaper 


on diet, says: “The teaching of nature should never be neglected, and in the 
matter of winter food let us see we are not wrong, and take sufficient fat, for the 
ebanges that result in the wear and tear of our bodies are lessened in intensity by 
the fat of food, and the need for flesh is always less when fat forms a due proportion 
of our diet.” The Doctor proceeds to enumerate natural products that are admir- 
able, among them “Cocoa” with its contained Cocoa Butter. Relatively to this 
it may be said that Eprs’s Preranep Cocoa retains all the constituents of the 


natural Cocoa, including the oil or butter, intact, 








of his cousins the Duke of Bedford and Lord 
Ampthill upon his political career. It is not every 
day that the world has the opportunity of looking 
on at a family quarrel in such august society; and 
if it were only for this reason, Mr. George Russell's 
speech would have an interest of its own. But Mr. 
Russell is something more than a member of the 
house of Bedford, and his reply to Lord Ampthill’s 
excessively rude attack upon him is nothing less 
than a masterly performance. It is seldom that an 
unfortunate young nobleman who has ventured be- 
yond his depth, and made betrayal of his political 
ignorance, has received a smarter castigation than 
that which Mr. George Russell administered last 
week to his cousin. The wit and the cleverness 
with which he dealt with the young man are un- 
deniable, and we venture to say it will be some time 
before any other cousin of his takes it upon himself 
to accuse the Under-Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment of being false to the traditions of his family 
because he remains a member of the Liberal party. 
It is refreshing to know that there is at least one 
branch of “the old Russell tree’ which has not 
changed its colour. 





Tue Lord Chancellor's vindication of his conduct 
in the matter of Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams was 
as complete and conclusive as those who knew him 
expected it to be. It confirmed in every particular 
the statement which was made in these pages last 
week ; but it went beyond that statement, inasmuch 
as it dealt with a fresh and most malignant in- 
vention, which was not published until after our 
article was written. This was a statement to the 
effect that Lord Herschel! had written to Mr. Justice 
Williams asking him to modify the language he 
had used with regard to the New Zealand com- 
pany of which Mr. Mundella was a director. This 
incredible story, which was first published in a 
Welsh newspaper, was, we regret to say, repro- 
duced in the Daily Chronicle of last Saturday, 
and commented upon as though it were a matter 
deserving of serious attention. The Lord Chancellor 
on Tuesday declared the statement to be absolutely 
untrue. It was manifestly a wicked invention on 
the part of some unscrupulous person, and it is 
impossible not to regret that Mr. Justice Williams 
did not anticipate the Lord Chancellor in denouncing 
the untruth. We spoke strongly last week of the 
manner in which this miserable and absolutely un- 
founded invention has been treated by the Press. 
We are sorry to say that, with one exception, that 
of the Westminster Gazette, none of the newspapers 
which engaged in the work of spreading the slanders 
upon Lord Herschell have seen fit to express any 
regret for their gross offence. 





A MEETING on the Armenian question was held in 
London on Monday as a prelude to the opening of 
the Session. It will, we trust, be followed by action 
in Parliament. The letter of our Constantinople 
correspondent that we publish on another page 
gives a very forcible and an entirely accurate 
description of the present situation in thatcity. The 
Sultan, who is openly accused of being personally 
implicated in the shocking outrages committed upon 
the Armenians in Asia Minor, is moving heaven and 
earth in order to prevent the revelation of the truth. 
Not only has he forbidden the entry of any news- 
paper correspondents into the disturbed district, but 
he has established something like a reign of terror in 
Constantinople itself. There is good reason to 
suspect that the outrage recently committed upon 
one of the servants of the British Post Office 
at Constantinople was really an attempt to 
secure the letters he was carrying. Nor is it only 
by these violent attempts to suppress the truth 
that the Sultan is striving to exercise an illegitimate 
influence upon European opinion. Desperate efforts 
are being made to purchasea venal advocacy in foreign 
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countries. It will be well for the public in these 
circumstances to exercise great caution as to the 
amount of the credence they may give to any 
statements purporting to deal with the Armenian 
question that appear in the press. We can vouch 
absolutely for the trustworthiness of our own dis- 
tinguished correspondent, and the correspondent of 
the Daily News may be equally trusted. There may 
be others who are no less worthy of credence, but, 
taken as a whole, news on this subject, even when 
appearing in responsible journals, is not to be trusted 
absolutely. The special correspondent of the Times, 
we ought to mention in justice to our contemporary, 
has been refused admission to Armenia. 


THE appointment of Dr. Percival to the vacant 
See of Hereford is a welcome though necessarily a 
tardy recognition of the great and manifold abilities, 
“as well ecclesiastical as civil,” of one of the ablest 
organisers and educationists of the present genera- 
tion. Dr. Percival is well known as the headmaster 
of perhaps—in an educational point of view—the 
greatest and most famous of the older schools of 
England, and the creator of one of the greatest of the 
newer. He is an excellent Churchman—we should 
incline to refer him to that somewhat rare type 
the Liberal Evangelical ; a sound Liberal in politics, 
though his Liberal faith has necessarily been some- 
what obscured by the comparative silence imposed 
on him by his official position in the interest of his 
schools and their public; a well-known and earnest 
preacher; and, above all, an excellent organiser and 
earnest promoter of education, for whose various 
energies far too little scope was afforded by nine 
years of Oxford life. His appointment to Hereford, 
said to be the easiest diocese in England, will still 
leave scope for some of these energies ; but we hope, 
in the interest of the Church of England, that he 
will before long be translated to a wider sphere 
of usefulness. 

To treat the appointment as a mere reward for 
political services, as the Times did on Thursday, is, we 
may remark, merely ridiculous. It is perfectly true 
that last May Dr. Percival wrote a sensible letter on 
Welsh Disestablishment, containing some sound 
political philosophy, and giving some much-needed 
advice; but he has been regarded for at least 
fifteen years as a possible Bishop, awaiting in 
preference the reconstitution of the See of Bristol, 
but one of the most natural selections for any 
vacancy that any ordinary Premier could make. Of 
course, the last two Premiers have shown a strong 
preference for men of a decidedly “ Anglican” type. 
But Dr. Percival is just the man who would have 
been naturally selected, say, by Lord Beaconsfield, 
or by any Premier anxious to make the Episcopate 
fully representative as well as thoroughly efficient. 





THE continued frost has reached an intensity 
which for many years has had no parallel. Zero 
Fahrenheit was reached in some places in the Mid- 
lands on Wednesday; and on Thursday night the 
readings frequently were lower still. In Scot- 
land and the North of England there have been 
terrible storms; a man has walked across the 
Thames on floating ice like some Arctic explorer ; 
and all over the Continent of Europe—notably in 
Rome and in Vienna—the cold seems greater and 
the suffering more severe than here. In America, 
too, the frost is quite exceptional, and there seems 
no speedy prospect of a change. Happily, the sun 
is bright and the weather dry, and apparently not 
very unhealthy for that portion of mankind who are 
sufficiently clothed and fed. If they were only pre- 
pared, they might have derived the keenest enjoy- 
ment from such a day as yesterday. Our Indian 
Empire, we believe, gave us the cold tub. Canada 
has as yet failed to give us to any notable extent 
the sleigh and the toboggan. Perhaps what it has 





failed to effect may be brought about by the reaction 
of another settlement nearer home. It has for some 
years been fashionable to go to Davos and other 
Swiss resorts for these winter sports. Possibly the 
practice, combined with a few more hard winters, 
may effectually naturalise them here. 


It is well that the Town Council of Folkestone is 
protesting in the public interest as well as its own 
against that prospective concentration of the Con- 
tinental traffic at Dover and Calais with which we 
are threatened by the conclusion of peace between 
the two great English companies concerned, and the 
despotism of the Northern Railway of France. 
The route vid Boulogne and Folkestone may 
always be shorter in time as in distance, and steam 
navigation has been making such strides of late 
years that it may very likely soon rid the longer 
sea passage of its terrors. The companies forget 
how largely they depend on tourist traffic. 


THE announcement made on excel- 
lent authority by the Constantinople 
correspondent in yesterday's Daily 
News—that the Sultan has commissioned Prince 
Caratheodori Pasha, the late Governor of Samos, to 
prepare a complete scheme for the reformed govern- 
ment of Armenia—is at the present moment of 
very marked significance. A similar course was 
adopted in the case of that notable Constitution 
put forth by Midhat Pasha during the Russo- 
Turkish War. We remember how its appear- 
ance was hailed by the Turcophils of Europe as 
a proof of the Liberalism and enlightenment of the 
Porte ; we remember, too, its speedy end, and the 
disaster that overtook its author. The announce- 
ment simply means that the Porte is taking alarm; 
that it is at last partly awake to the gravity of its 
own position, and is doing its best, as of old, to 
throw dust in the eyes of Western Europe. And in 
this connection we may note the strange case of 
Soureya Pasha, the Sultan’s secretary, of which an 
account, no doubt due to official inspiration, was also 
published yesterday. We were told that he had 
been too prompt in securing the execution of the 
verbal order of the Sultan to have the disturbances 
at Sassoun suppressed ; that his master reprimanded 
him severely, and that he thereupon fell dead of 
heart disease. One cannot help inclining to a view 
more in conformity with the traditions of Oriental 
courts. The servant obeyed his orders and got the 
authorities into trouble—and the authorities secured 
his “ removal” in the Oriental fashion. 


ABROAD. 


Wet!-Hal-WE! is not yet, according to the latest 
advices, entirely captured ; and, owing to the in- 
sufficient powers of the Chinese envoys, the peace 
negotiations have completely and justly collapsed. 
But, though the immediate prospects of Japan are 
less favourable than they seemed last week, there 
are fresh reasons to hope for a speedy end of the war. 
The Queen’s Speech foreshadows intervention ; the 
Paris correspondent of the Times has given some 
account of the terms of peace which England, France, 
Russia, and the United States willdo their best tosecure. 
Japan, we gather, will be allowed to take Formosa, 
and China will be opened up to foreign commerce 
and induced to adopt a European system of currency 
—which will settle the silver problem at once. The 
Chinese, it is true, have just made a desperate rally 
at Wei-hai-wei; but of what avail is personal 
bravery in the face of fatuous mismanagement in 
the capital? We allude elsewhere to the havoc 
China is making with her own credit, which, for a 
Power outside the “family of nations,” has hitherto 
been singularly good. But the maladministration 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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and the mismanagement of the peace negotiations 
are even more conspicuous; and we do not know 
that the reported change in the attitude of the 
Chinese Emperor gives much hope of improvement. 





THE ludicrous outburst of patriotism and Anglo- 
phobia in the French Chamber last Saturday—which 
has had a still more ludicrous sequel duly reported 
in the Westminster Gazette—bid fair for a time to 
endanger the new Ribot Ministry, and was only 
checked by the discovery that it might cause the 
resignation of the new President as well. The fact 
that an English firm was to supply the transports 
for carrying river gunboats in sections to Mada- 
gascar—no French transport being fit for the work, 
and only one French firm tendering, and that at 
more than twice the English price—threw the 
Chamber into a panic and a fury which, in view 
of the facts, is simply ridiculous. Why should 
the French navy possess transports fit for this 
peculiar service? We greatly doubt if our own 
navy has any—unless the big Indian troopships, 
now disused, could be made available—and we are 
tolerably sure that, with the doubtful exception of 
one big ship, formerly the National liner America, 
now an Italian torpedo-boat carrier, there are none 
in the other navies of Europe. And France, thanks 
to her Protectionism and her native agriculture, has 
no call for big cargo liners of the class of which such 
ships as the Cufic or Runic of the White Star line 
are among the best known examples. So, naturally, 
she has to come to us. The French firm—according 
to the Westminster Gazette—meant to do so, only 
they were going to charge more than twice as much 
for the service. Chauvinist patriotism is a costly 
luxury, but a nation that pays so much for Protec- 
tionism is naturally extravagant in other directions 
for the same end. 


Tue gloomy prospect in German politics is not 
without its humorous features. Last week we noted 
that the Catholic members of the Special Committee 
on the New Coercion Act had succeeded in including 
among the crimes of which the glorification was to 
be punishable, blasphemy, adultery, and disorderly 
conduct in Church—which will probably lead to some 
curious results. Since then they have added duelling, 
and thereby not only offended the most cherished 
superstition of the army and the more festive students 
by adding the duel, but indirectly censured the 
action of two eminent Conservatives now in con- 
flict—Professor Wagner, the “ professorial Socialist,” 
and the “Imperialist” Baron Stumm. And they 
seem to be adding to the political disorganisation by 
urging Labour legislation in a way that offends 
Ministerialists and Liberals alike. We do not 
doubt that they are open to offers in the 
way of a reactionary policy in Church and 
School matters. Their support will be needed 
if the dissolution should come. The action of 
the Committee itself; the vexed question of the dis- 
ciplinary powers of the President of the Reichstag ; 
the probability that that body, like its special com- 
mittee on the Budget, will decline to grant the 
additional supplies demanded for the navy by the 
Emperor; all make it likely—and what will be the 
result? The elections for the Wiirtemberg Legisla- 
ture last week suggest the answer. There the 
Socialist vote has doubled since 1889, and the party 
seems likely to carry five seats. The Catholics also 
gain; it is on the “ National” or Imperialist party 
that the loss falls. 





THE most notable thing about Italian politics 
this week has been the formal and evidently inspired 
announcement that the new Ambassador to London 
is to be General Ferrero, an expert in geography, 
whose mission is in some degree of an extraordinary 
character. Now we know that the Italian Govern- 
ment is doing its best to advertise an understanding 





with England in African matters, as its organs 
have already advertised an understanding with us 
in the Mediterranean in the case of a European 
war. There is good reason to believe that the 
military party in Italy and certain ardent spirits 
among our own officers at Cairo contemplate a 
joint movement on the Soudan; and it is more 
than probable that the Italian Government is 
anxious to divert attention from home politics and 
the prospective reduction of the army estimates by 
an advance in Abyssinia. Is this announcement 
meant as a fresh advertisement to the world at large 
of the alleged Anglo-Italian understanding in Africa ? 
We can only say, as we have often said before, that 
an international understanding may be of various 
kinds and degrees of strength. It may be the next 
thing to a formal treaty; it may be simply the 
recognition of a strong probability of certain action 
in certain conditions. It is the interest of the 
Italian Government to make the most of it, just 
as they are making the most of their appointment 
of a consul at Erzeroum and their readiness to 
co-operate in the settlement of the Armenian pro- 
blem. The Italian public will be well advised if 
they put its value considerably lower. 


Once more the Federal Referendum has been 
applied in Switzerland, and we cannot say that the 
results are altogether encouraging. On Sunday last, 
a new law was before the citizens permitting the 
Executive to create new embassies and consulates—the 
cost being simply added to the Budget, and therefore 
subject to the control of the Legislature but not of 
the people because the Budget cannot be submitted 
to the popular vote. An outcry was therefore raised 
that popular rights were endangered, and an “ op- 
tional referendum” secured in the usual way: and, 
although Vaud, Genéva and Neuchftel accepted the 
law with practical unanimity, and Berne by a very 
large majority, it was rejected elsewhere, often 
by majorities of two, three or four to one: in 
some of the small rural cantons by much more. The 
rejection has obviously no very definite effect, 
and it is probable that the opposition was chiefly 
due to a dislike to officials—a Swiss peasant regard- 
ing their modest salaries as enormous, and being 
quite unable to appreciate the importance of their 
work—but the vote is none the less a victory for 
direct popular sovereignty where that institution is 
least applicable. How can the ordinary rural voter 
judge whether there ought to be a Swiss consul at 
Shanghai or Buenos Ayres, and what his services 
are worth ? Moreover, less than half the citizens went 
to the polls; so that here again, as in several recent 
instances, the Referendum has failed to secure that 
adequate appreciation of its duties by the democracy 
which is necessary if popular government is to be 
real. Among the cantonal referenda voted on at 
the same time it is notable that Berne has rejected 
compulsory vaccination by about 22,000 to 20,000. 





THE two chief literary events of 

LITERATURE, the week are the publication of 
SCIENCE, ete. Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch’s happily- 
named “Golden Pomp: a Procession 

of English Lyrists from Surrey to Shirley ” (Methuen) 
and the republication of the short stories contributed 
to the New Quarterly Review by Mr. George Meredith 
(London: Ward, Lock). The latter volume we 
shall notice on a future occasion; of the former 
we need only say that it is delightful alike in appear- 
ance and contents, with a graceful preface and an 
arrangement at once ingenious and novel. The “ pro- 
cession” is a kind of pageant of Life—a sequence of 
Elizabethan lyrics (not lyrists) passing from such sub- 
jects as early morn and first love through the deeper 
and more complex passions of maturer years to death 
and Faith and the Hereafter. In marshalling his 
poems the Editor has tried “to choose merely the 
best lyrics, and to arrange them so that each flower 
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should do its best by its neighbours, either as a foil, 
or by reflection of its colour in thought and style.” 
From a hasty perusal we think he has attained his 
end. At any rate he has provided his readers with 
an interesting exercise in criticism which we trust 
will not be discovered and exploited by the promoters 
of examination-made literary taste. 


Tue difficulty of keeping abreast with the results 
of international scientific research becomes greater 
year by year, and it has been long felt that the only 
hope of coping with it would lie in an attempt 
by various authorised bodies to publish at intervals 
abstracts of current science publications. For some 
time the Chemical Society has supplied most excellent 
abstracts, and now the Physical Society has come 
forward and offered to do the same thing for 
physicists. The first number of these abstracts 
has already appeared, and it is hoped that the 
demand for them will countervail the heavy 
risk which the society has taken upon itself. It is 
satisfactory to read that the British Association is 
also lending a helping hand in the same direction. 
In this connection we may note, with a word of 
welcome, the appearance of still another science 
monthly, The New Science Review (London: Gay & 
Bird), which is another evidence of Transatlantic 
activity in the higher regions of modern thought and 
discovery. The Bimetallist (London: Horace Marshall) 
is another little review which, if not to be classed 
with the more dignified science publications, has all 
the learning which its name implies. 


NORMAN MACLEOD, of Macleod, was 
an eminent Skye chieftain, an ad- 
mirable and popular landlord, and 
one of the most active supporters of the English 
Volunteer movement.—Mr. S. P. Low was a prominent 
citizen of London, who had been a Liberal candidate 
—an unsuccessful one, it need hardly be said—for its 
representation in Parliament. 


OBITUARY. 








THE DEBATE. 





fie Parliamentary battle has begun in earnest, 
though at the moment at which we write no 
decisive result has been attained. But already 
certain facts have been made clear. The first, and 
most important, of these is that if Ministers are 
defeated they will be defeated by deliberate treachery 
in their own ranks. Upon this point it is well that 
there should be no misunderstanding. An attempt 
is being made to prove that Mr. Keir Hardie’s pro- 
posed amendment on the question of the unemployed 
was merely a legitimate effort to draw public atten- 
tion to the distressed condition of a portion of the 
working population of London. Mr. Keir Hardie 
has had to give up his intention of leading an 
attack upon Ministers; but the motives which led 
to that amendment being proposed remain unaffected 
by its withdrawal. It is well, therefore, to point 
out to those under whose instigation Mr. Hardie 
acted what would have been the result if he had 
succeeded in carrying hisamendment. A Government 
which has shown itself in every respect sympathetic 
to the working-man, and which both in legislation 
and administration has done more for the cause of 
Labour than any other Government known to English 
history, would have been defeated, and its only 
possible successor would have been a Government of 
landlords and aristocrats. This is the plain truth of 
the matter, and it is just as well to state it in explicit 
terms. Any Liberal who had supported this particu- 
lar amendment would have been a traitor not only to 





his party, but to the cause of Labour. It is hardly 
necessary to discuss the question of the unemployed 
on its merits. In a season so severe as the present, 
none but the most heartless can be indifferent 
to that question. That Ministers and the Liberal 
party are not indifferent to it bas been proved in 
various ways during the lifetime of the present 
Parliament. The legislation initiated by the Home 
Office speaks for itself. So does the administration 
of the Admiralty and the War Office in our dock- 
yards and arsenals. So also does the record of the 
London County Council, which may justly claim to 
be regarded as a local wing of the present Liberal 
House of Commons. The statement made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on Thursday evening 
shows that Ministers are prepared to go further still, 
and to take all necessary steps for ascertaining the 
real state of the case with regard to the unemployed, 
and for applying such remedies as may be found 
necessary. Whether there is at present any excep- 
tional distress beyond such as may be caused by the 
extraordinary severity of the weather, is a, matter 
upon which there is much difference of opinion. It 
is well that this difference should be settled in one 
way or the other. In the meantime amendments 
like that threatened by Mr. Keir Hardie, and that 
actually moved by Mr. Jeffreys, are only to be re- 
garded in the light of moves in a political game. 
Apart from this attempt to exploit the poor in 
the interests of a party, it is abundantly.clear that 
Ministers have to face an Opposition both deter- 
mined and unscrupulous. We make no complaint 
on this score. The Unionist party is manifestly in 
deadly earnest upon one point at least. If it has no 
other policy, it is resolute in its determination if 
possible to defeat the Liberal Government and to 
secure for itself another lease of power. The leaders 
of the two sections of the Opposition have for the 
moment patched-up their differences and have 
agreed upon a course of action with regard te 
the Address. Liberals can afford to view the 
mancuvres of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain 
with great equanimity. These gentlemen are not 
likely to tempt any Liberal into their camp. When 
the Labour amendment has failed, the Tory amend- 
ment will be tried in vain. Yet it is clear, both 
from the actions and the speeches of the Opposition 
leaders, that they are desperately afraid of the policy 
which the Government has marked out for itselt. 
The speeches of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour on 
the opening night of the Session are conclusive on 
this point. The Tory leaders professed to regard 
the Ministerial programme as a farce. It was, 
they declared, in language of studied insult, no 
better than a music-hall advertisement. By this 
they apparently meant that it was to be regarded as 
the announcement of a performance that was never 
to take place. Well, if that performance does not 
take place, the fault will be our own. The failure to 
carry out the programme of the Government will be 
due to one thing only—abstention or desertion on 
the part of Liberal members. When we consider what 
the proposals of the Government are, we find it diffi- 
cult to believe that there can be such abstentions or 
desertions in a party like ours. Mr. Bright, in one 
of his greatest speeches, remarked that he and Mr. 
Cobden in their crusade against the Corn Laws were 
striving to put Holy Writ into an Act of Parlia- 
ment. The Government at this moment are trying 
to write the very charter of Liberal principles on 
the pages of the Statute Book. Who is the Libera! 
who will dare to thwart them in their effort? 
Differences there always are in every party upon 
questions of procedure. But when the leaders 
have formally resolved to take a certain course, no 
loyal follower who happens to differ from them 
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upon a mere point of procedure will dream of setting 
his judgment against theirs when by doing so he 
endangers the policy he professes to support. In 
every party there are men cursed with a grievance— 
men who have some personal disappointment to 
avenge, or some personal ambition to serve. But 
only the meanest and most contemptible of such 
men would insist upon setting the satisfaction of 
their personal ends before the work of carrying out 
the principles they avow. Ministers have put their 
party on their trial. They have set before them the 
task of carrying certain measures which, as we have 
said, embody the very principles of Liberalism. It 
would be a strange thing indeed if any Liberal at 
such a moment were to turn traitor. 

Nor is the temptation to treason likely to be in- 
creased by the tactics and arguments of the Opposi- 
tion. After all, the real fight of the present Session 
must be waged on the question of the House of 
Lords. Great as is the importance of the measures 
in the Ministerial programme, they are all subordi- 
nated to the question of the right of the Peers to 
thwart the will of the representatives of the nation. 
What was the pretension set forth in plain language 
on Tuesday by Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour? 
Stripped of verbiage, it was that Ministers had no 
right to introduce the Bills of which they have given 
notice because the House of Lords will refuse to 
pass them. The odious claims of that House were 
never put in a more odious light than in those 
speeches. It is true that both the speakers announced 
that the Peers would yield to the will of the people— 
provided that will were exactly the opposite of what 
it is. Whenever the electors of the United Kingdom 
are misguided enough to return a_ reactionary 
and Tory House of Commons, the Peers will be 
willing to accept the views of that House 
and to ratify its decisions. Until then they 
refuse to accept any proposal that the Representative 
Chamber chooses to submit to them, and by the 
mouth of Mr. Balfour they have further claimed the 
right of preventing a Liberal Ministry from sub- 
mitting its programme of business to a Liberal 
House of Commons. The claim is, of course, as 
ladicrous as it is iniquitous; but it has been set forth 
in plain language by the two leaders of the Tory 
party. It is to be hoped that the Liberal leaders 
will take care to impress this fact upon the electors 
of the United Kingdom. The five or six hundred 
gentlemen who sit in the gilded chamber, representing 
nobody but themselves and their own selfish in- 
terests, are to determine what a Liberal Ministry 
may or may not ask a Liberal House of Commons to 
do! This is the last preposterous pretension of that 
ridiculous caricature of a Second Chamber which is 
the object of the derision of the whole civilised world 
outside the United Kingdom. And it is upon this 
pretension that the country will have to pronounce 
its verdict at the General Election. 








THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 





T has been the custom during successive Sessions 
I to call attention to the state of business in the 
House of Commons at or about the time of the 
Whitsuntide recess. When more than half the 
Session had been frittered away by wilful obstruc- 
tion, or by futile discussions on abstract motions, or 
by counts out, the Opposition would put up a free 
lance to move the adjournment in order to point out 
the sufficiently obvious fact that the Government 
programme could not possibly be completed before 
Christmas. The Leader of the House threw the 





blame on the Opposition, but the odd man who con- 
stitutes that vague entity “the country ’”’ was apt to 
blame the Government much more than the obstruc- 
tionists. If a fire is allowed to burn so long that life 
is needlessly lost, we blame the Fire Brigade or 
the London County Council. If a man is garotted 
in broad daylight in Shaftesbury Avenue, we blame 
the police. Fires and ruffians are part of the order 
of nature ; it is the business of firemen or policemen 
to put them out or down. By a very slight extension 
of the doctrine of responsibility, the man in the 
street does not condemn the Opposition for ob- 
structing—as it is their nature to—but the Govern- 
ment for not putting obstruction down. From the 
beginning of the Session of 1895 we have urged the 
necessity of taking steps in good time to secure the 
due progress of business, and we are confident that 
if by ill-chance the Liberal party is defeated at the 
General Election, their defeat will be due more to 
the neglect of the Front Bench to take our advice 
than to any other single cause. 

It is not, however, too late to mend. Lord Rose- 
bery told his Cardiff audience that the Government 
would only include in this year’s Queen’s Speech 
those measures which they could hope to pass at 
least through the House of Commons. This an- 
nouncement gives the Queen’s Speech more than 
usual interest. It involves many measures of first- 
class importance, some of them contentious, some of 
them uncontentious, and some of them likely to be 
opposed by rather less than the full strength of the 
Opposition. The Bills which are or ought to be 
uncontentious are Mr. Bryce’s Light Railways Bill and 
Conciliation of Trade Disputes Bill, Mr. Asquith’s 
Factory Bill, and Sir George Trevelyan’s Bill to 
complete the system of county government in 
Scotland. No great length of time should be 
absorbed in the consideration of these useful 
measures, but, with the addition of Supply, they 
may be expected to occupy some thirty Govern- 
ment days. The Bills which are unquestionably 
contentious are the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, the 
Local Veto Bill, and One Man One Vote. They will 
take as many Government days as the Government 
allow them to take. In the middle class we would 
place the Crofter Bill, the Bill for London Unifica- 
tion (which some London Tories cannot oppose), and 
the payment of returning officer’s charges. The 
Irish Land Bill might be placed in the same class, if 
the evicted tenants are dealt with by a separate Bill. 
At the present moment it must be marked doubtful. 
Even, however, if one takes the more favourable 
view, the programme of the Bills Lord Rosebery 
intends to pass is a big one, and his lieutenants in 
the House of Commons have no time to waste if his 
performances are not to fall lamentably below his 
intentions. Every time-saving appliance must be 
applied rigorously, and at once. 

The first of time-saving appliances is the Grand 
Committee. Mr. Bryce’s Bills and the Factory Bill 
can be sent to the Standing Committee on Trade. 
The Crofter Bill and the Scotch County Government 
Bill will naturally go to the Scotch Grand Committee. 
We should feel a certain cynical satisfaction if Sir 
John Lubbock’s suggestion of last Session were 
carried into effect and a London Standing Committee 
formed, with fifteen Liberals (on the Scotch analogy) 
to redress the balance of parties. The Unionists 
would still control the Committee, but some of them 
would be putin a very tight place. We havealready 
expressed the opinion that the Irish Land Bill should 
go to the Standing Committee on Land. The Irish 
members, less particularist than’ Scotland and 
London, are content with a committee which is a 
microcosm of the whole House. The delega- 
tion of the committee stage, in this way, will 
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materially increase the amount of time available for 
other measures. One sitting of a Standing Com- 
mittee is as good for real business purposes as three 
sittings in Committee of the whole House. 

The second necessary time-saving appliance is the 
taking, at an early date, for the whole Session, of 
the greater part of private members’ time. It is 
absurd to think that three of the five days of the 
week are free from Government control. It is still 
more absurd to think that two out of the three are 
devoted to abstract motions. The abstract motion 
in the House of Commons is now almost an ana- 
chronism. The place to demand administrative change 
is in Committee of Supply. The place to demand 
legislative change is on the platform. In the first 
Session of a new Parliament it may be useful to 
test or register the feelings of the House on such 
by-questions as Bimetallism or Chartered Companies, 
or Manhood Suffrage. But in the last Session of a 
Parliament such discussions are mere electioneering 
tricks. It will be found that most of them involve, 
as a necessary corollary, the expenditure of vast sums 
out of the public funds. One such motion already 
on the notice paper would involve an increase of 
about twenty millions in our local or national ex- 
penditure. Town Councils do not set days apart for 
the moving of motions in favour of paving the side- 
walks with silver in order to relieve the financial 
difficulties of Anglo-Indians ; and Ministers, as the 
leaders of a business assembly, should take Tuesdays 
and Fridays under their own control at once. 

The third labour-saving appliance is the closure 
systematically applied. It is quite hopeless to ex- 
pect to get through the Welsh Bill without either 
taking the whole Session or using the closure fre- 
quently. The man who obstructs it most will be the 
darling of all the curates and most of the sextons of 
his constituency. Mr. Asquith has stated the length 
of time the Bill might, in his opinion, fairly occupy. 
Why not announce at once that that is the utmost 
length of time which the Bill will be allowed to 
occupy? Closure by compartments will produce 
much less irritation and secure much better results 
if it is used from beginning to end of the Session. 








MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 





’ R. CHAMBERLAIN has nobody but himself 

to blame for the fact that any new departure 
of his invariably causes men to ask what motive he 
can have had for the step he has taken. His letter 
upon the Disestablishment of the Welsh Church 
must have filled his Unionist allies with dismay. 
They are bent at this moment upon rallying all their 
forces in Parliament and the country in defence of 
the Welsh Establishment. Upon no subject, not 
even upon that of Home Rule, do they feel more 
strongly, and it is upon this question that they have 
made the most strenuous attempts to rouse public 
feeling against the Government and the Liberal 
party. What must they have thought last Monday 
morning when they read the letter in which Mr. 
Chamberlain deliberately gave up the cause of the 
Church in Wales as lost, and advised its friends to 
make haste in coming to terms with the adversary ? 
Their natural suspicion must have forced them. to 
the conclusion that Mr. Chamberlain was playing a 
game of his own. The fusion of the two branches of 
the Opposition, prematurely announced by Sir Henry 
James, had manifestly come to nothing, for here was 
the leading member of one of the two sections de- 
liberately taking sides with the enemy on the most 
important question of practical politics now before 








the country. The Tory press has preserved a discreet 
reticence with regard to this remarkable utterance, 
but everybody knows that deep down in the hearts 
of all those to whom Conservative principles are dear 
there is a most bitter resentment against Mr. 
Chamberlain for the step he has now taken. For 
our own part, we have no desire to indulge in 
speculations as to the cause of that step. It is 
enough to note the fact. The seam in the imposing 
structure of the Unionist party has suddenly been 
made visible to all; and it is a seam which may at 
any moment become a chasm. That Mr, Chamber- 
lain is not a man who can be trusted to work loyally 
with any body of his fellow-men has long been ap- 
parent to those who have watched his career. But 
we confess that we feel some hesitation in ascribing 
to him a deliberate intention to break up the 
political organisation of which he is now so im- 
portant a member, and we are therefore disposed 
to think that his letter on Welsh Disestablishment 
was rather a characteristic outburst of egotistical 
frankness than an attempt to spring a mine upon 
the party with which he is now acting. 

It is the letter itself, and not the motives of the 
writer, that really deserves attention. Mr. Chamber- 
lain has, during the last two or three years, said 
many things with regard to the movement in favour 
of Disestablishment in Wales. Hitherto all that he 
has said has been calculated to encourage his political 
associates in the belief that he would stand by his 
party, even though that party was pledged to the 
defence of the Welsh Church. But we are accus- 
tomed to inconsistencies on the part of the member 
for West Birmingham, and the inconsistency be- 
tween his present letter and his former utterances 
is by no means the worst of which he has been 
guilty of late. To us it seems that he has been led 
to give a frank and honest expression of his real 
opinions on the subject of the Welsh Church. 
Whatever else may be said against him by 
those who have had reason to view his political 
career with dislike, none can deny that the hatred 
of religious inequality has always been one of the 
strongest passions of his singularly complex 
nature. He was born and bred a Nonconformist, 
and his hatred of State Establishments of religion 
has survived many of the other principles with which 
he started on his public life. But even if it were 
not so, we think that his letter to his Welsh corre- 
spondent was a very wise and statesmanlike utterance. 
It would be well if all those who belong to the party 
which is now committed to the defence of the Welsh 
Establishment could show themselves equally wise 
and statesmanlike. The Welsh Church is doomed, 
doomed by its own hand. It stands condemned by 
the long generations of neglect of duty which are to 
be recorded against it. It stands condemned by the 
feelings of the people upon whom it was forced, and 
who have never ceased to regard it as an alien and 
hostile institution. Whatever merits it may now 
possess—and we have no wish to deny that it has 
some considerable merits—they cannot wipe out 
the record of its sins of omission and com- 
mission, they cannot reconcile the Welsh people 
to its continued existence among them. Nor is it 
only upon these grounds that the fate of the Welsh 
Church may be regarded as sealed. We have outlived 
the days in which any Church can claim exclusive 
rights and exclusive privilegesjin defiance of the wishes 
of the overwhelming majority of the people of the 


country in which it exists. Every sensible man, even 
among the Tories, now admits that the charter of a re- 
ligious establishment can only spring from the will of 
the people at large. The Welsh Church sins against 
this Jaw as much as it has sinned against the just rights 
of Wales in former times, and its Disestablishment 
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is @ measure in the strictest harmony with 
the avowed principles of all true Liberals. Mr. 
Chamberlain recognises these facts, and he has acted 
wisely in advising the friends of the Welsh Church 
not to ignore them, but to seek rather to obtain the 
best terms they can for that Church than to expend 
their strength in a fruitless attempt to maintain it 
in its present impossible position. 

We do not know whether upon reflection the 
defenders of the Church will see the wisdom of 
listening to Mr. Chamberlain’s advice, but if they 
fail to do so, they will certainly throw away the last 
opportunity which is offered to them of doing their 
best for the institution they love. Nobody wishes to 
treat the Welsh Establishment ungenerously. The 
preposterous fiction that Liberals are bent upon 
destroying the Church because they desire to remove 
from it the hateful badge of supremacy which it now 
wears unworthily, hardly calls for refutation. The 
destruction of a Church, a true Church, is something 
which Parliament might possibly attempt, but which 
it could never achieve. Whatever there may be of 
virtue or of use in the Welsh Church will certainly 
survive the passing of any Act of Parliament, 
and in the opinion of devout men, both within 
and without its borders, will thrive all the better for 
the removal of the State fetters by which it is now 
bound. It is not the Church, but the Establishment 
with which Parliament bas todeal. Mr. Chamberlain 
advises his friends to do their utmost to secure 
liberal and even generous terms for that Establish- 
ment. We donot believe that they will find the 
Liberal party inclined to be unduly harsh or exacting 
in its demands, if they should listen to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s advice. No doubt there are circumstances 
connectéd with the Church in Wales which make it 
not only just but necessary that there should be a 
strict inquiry into the sources of its revenue. Public 
funds, the property of the community as a whole, 
cannot be contributed to its support, and the Welsh 
Churchmen must make up their minds to part with 
these funds. But Parliament is certainly not disposed 
to act ungenerously to the Church if its members will 
only show common wisdom in submitting to that fate 
which Mr. Chamberlain has declared to be inevitable. 
We are not at all prepared to welcome the member 
for West Birmingbam back to the ranks of the Liberal 
party, even if he should be anxious to rejoin it. He 
has sinned too deeply against the principles which 
that party holds, as well as against its sentiment of 
what is just and right, to be easily forgiven. But 
this need not prevent our accepting his aid in the 
furtherance of a great work of justice; and, if he is 
prepared to carry out the principles of his recent 
letter in the course of the debates on the Welsh 
Church Bill, his assistance will certainly not be 
rejected by Liberals. He has it in his power to 
render a very considerable service to that cause of 
religious equality to which he has always been 
devoted, and we can only hope that in the debates 
of the present Session he will show that he ‘is ready 
to render this service, if not to his old party, at least 
to his old creed. 








THE GREAT COUNTY COUNCIL MYTH. 





N one of that varied selection of letters which has 
enlivened the present week Mr. Chamberlain 
described the London County Council as a volatile 
body “whose ambition soars far above those details 
of tocal government upon which the health and 
happiness of the people mainly depend.” This, so 
far as we can make out from a study of the various 
Moderate programmes, is the solitary allegation 
which remains to them in common when all other 





objections have either cancelled or contradicted each 
other. Do the Moderates, we ask ourselves, propose, 
if they come in, to reduce wages, to drop public 
works, to acquire fewer open spaces, to discontinue 
the bands, to economise on main drainage, or in any 
other respect to reverse the policy ot the present 
Council? The answer, if we may judge from the 
programmes, is that they will do all these things, 
and, if anyone likes, do more of them. Why, then, 
we ask ourselves again, do they object to the present 
majority, or desire to moderate their zeal? The 
answer almost invariably is that the present Council 
is so flighty, so unpractical, so ambitious, that it will 
not attend to detail, like the modest, practical, hard- 
working Moderate. In his speech on Wednesday, as 
in his letter on Monday, this was Mr. Chamberlain’s 
refrain. Parts of that speech were, indeed, a more 
than usually elaborate effort in selt-destruction, for 
with one stroke he swept away the last shreds of 
“ransom,” and with another he demolished the 
special theory of taxation to which he devoted a 
chief part of his public life ten years. But the~ 
thing which haunted him, the thing to which he 
perpetually returned, was the unpractical and 
soaringly ambitious nature of the London County 
Councillor. 

This we may venture to describe as the great 
County Council myth. Like many myths, it has a 
certain vogue; and so clever a wirepuller as Mr. 
Chamberlain is, of course, aware that the sedulous 
propagation of it is good business. The British 
citizen likes a solid practical man to represent him 
on a public body; and if he can be persuaded that 
these Councillors are ambitious and revolutionary 
theorists, his confidence will, no doubt, be seriously 
shaken. So Tory speakers, leader-writers, and 
caricaturists have for years been constructing 
an imaginary picture of the County Councillor 
on these lines:—He dreams at night of his be- 
loved Council being exalted to a position above 
its rival at Westminster; he has visions of 
a good time coming, when Sir John Hutton and his 
men will demand the submission of a capitalist 
Parliament in the name of the masses. Having 
absorbed the City, and destroyed every other centre 
of self-government in London, he will be the despot 
of the capital, in a position to close all theatres and 
places of entertainment, and to maintain the universal 
dominion of the Noncontormist Conscience. No books 
will be sold in London of which he disapproves, no 
pictures exhibited to which he may object. Pos- 
sessed with this mixed passion for plunder and 
prudery, he naturally has no time for the practical 
business of an administrative body. He never, of 
course, attends committees, or does a stroke of work 
which could promote the “ happiness or well-being of 
the people.” The Council itself he treats merely as a 
Socialistic debating society, and such time as he 
devotes to his other public duties is occupied in 
“spying upon the amusements of the people.” We 
really do not exaggerate when we say that this is the 
figure which the Moderates—either in fear of oppos- 
ing the Council on its merits, or in despair of finding 
an alternative policy—have erected as their target. 
Different persons have, of course, ccnstructed different 
parts; but if we put the various jarts together, the 
whole is very much as we have ce-cribed it. The 
Council appears in the comic papers now as Stiggins, 
with dismal black gloves; now as an octopus, throw- 
ing out its suckers to the farthest corners ot the town ; 
now as a French revolutionary in a red cap. 

In either case, it is a purely mythical creature, 
and what small foundations a jealous critic of the 
County Council might discover for it hardly justify 
even a political caricature. For, so far from the 
Council’s “ambitions soaring above the details of 
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local government,” there is probably not a public 
body in England which has so immersed itself 
in detail of all kinds. “Immersed itself,” we 
say advisedly, for Mr. Ritchie’s Act left the Council 
a wide discretion of doing nothing; and if it had 
chosen to take an easy view of its duties, it might 
have had six very pleasant and indolent years of 
existence. The vestries might have been left to do 
what they chose with the Sanitary Acts; the works 
might have gone on on the old system; the parks 
need not have been improved, nor the open spaces 
increased ; the Fire Brigade might have remained as 
before; Woolwich need not have had its ferry; 
technical education might have been left alone ; and 
all the difficult questions which concern a public 
body as an employer of labour might just have 
been shelved. Every one of these things and a 
hundred others have involved personal labour and a 
minute attention to detail which cannot be surpassed 
even in the Birmingham Town Council. The London 
ratepayer reads in the newspapers such carefully 
selected portions of the weekly proceedings as the 
reporters may consider to havea personal or political 
interest. He does not realise that every afternoon 
of the week, except Saturday, is occupied with com- 
mittees and sub-committees, in which the detailed 
work of the Council is done. He reads a speech on 
ground-rents, or on the proposed unification with the 
City, by some prominent Councillor, and, if he is rash, 
he rushes to the conclusion that the Council has 
nothing to do but discuss these “ ambitious” sub- 
jects. But if he cares to inform himself, he may 
easily learn the truth—which is, that a considerable 
body of Progressive members cheerfully devote five, 
six, and seven hours a day to “the details of local 
government ”’—such details as attending com- 
mittees, inspecting slums and devising means for 
their improvement, visiting asylums, organising 
works, examining accounts, and preparing reports. 
We speak from some experience of municipal work 
in the provinces when we say that few provincial 
town councillors have any burden of detailed work 
at all comparable to that which the Progressives of 
the County Council have imposed upon themselves. 
Indeed, their system (which is largely their own 
invention) is founded throughout on a laborious 
personal attention to small matters. 

Mistakes, no doubt, there have been, such as a 
young and vigorous body striking out a new path 
must necessarily make. He who does not make 
mistakes, makes nothing. And if the Council has 
ambitions, that is no discredit to them. Mr. Ritchie’s 
Act imposed certain restraints which naturally cause 
the eager to chafe, and which must in time be re- 
moved. But the ambitions are mostly of a very 
practical kind, such as to find new sources of revenue, 
and to remove the awkward administrative break 
which arises from the anomalous position of the 
City. So far from seeking to destroy independent 
centres of local government in London, as Mr. 
Chamberlain has suggested, the Progressives have 
heartily co-operated with the Government in placing 
these centres in a strong and popular position. True, 
the Council made life a little more arduous for the 
old vestries—not by its “ambitions,” however, but 
by a very practical insistence that they should carry 
out the provisions of the Public Health Act iu detail. 
We should have supposed that “the health and 
happiness”’ of the people depended in no small 
measure upon so doing. The truth is, the people 
who talk of the County Council as an inflated upstart 
which is “superior to detail” are in no small measure 
vestrymen who have felt their supervisior, con- 
tractors who find that they cannot have it all their 
own way with the works, aldermen and common 
councillors who perceive that their claim to be the 





“boss municipality” is threatened, monopolists 
against whom public rights have for the first time 
been asserted—the very people, in short, who have 
experienced its capacity for practical work in all 
departments. It is melancholy that Mr. Chamberlain, 
who has an honourable record for zeal in local 
government, should make himself the mouthpiece of 
these discontents, but it is a tribute to the Pro- 
gressives that he should have to shelter himself by 
exploiting the great County Council myth. 








FINANCE, 





A LL kinds of business are held in suspense by the 
tA crisis in the United States. Throughout the 
week negotiations have been going on between the 
American Government and the Messrs. Rothschild 
and Messrs. J. S. Morgan & Co. for a loan here. At 
first everything promised well, but on Tuesday a 
hitch occurred, and the negotiations were suspended. 
They began again, however, on Wednesday, and it 
is now hoped that they will be brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. As the United States law stands 
at present, the Government cannot undertake to pay 
principal and interest in gold. But President Cleve- 
land and Mr. Carlisle insist that when the law uses 
the word “coin” it means gold, because gold was 
the only metal coined in the United States at the 
time the Act passed. On the other hand, the 
financial houses here naturally point out that, what- 
ever may have been the intention of Congress, there 
is a doubt as to the right interpretation of the 
Act, and that, therefore, it is at least possible that 
some future American Government might insist that 
silver was a good tender. Under these circumstances 
the financial houses at first offered to lend at 3} per 
cent., and it is understood that they afterwards ex- 
pressed a willingness to conclude a loan at 3} per 
cent. The American Government, however, is un- 
willing to pay much more than 3} per cent. The 
difference is not great, and it is extremely likely that 
an arrangement will be arrived at. But until the 
negotiations are concluded it is not probable that 
there will be much recovery in business. Indeed, 
even a loan will not make a very great change in the 
situation unless the new Congress contracts the 
currency. Meantime, dealings on the Stock Exchange 
are growing smaller. Markets, however, are fairly 
steady; there is some decline here and _ there, 
but not very great. Consols and other high-class 
securities are in good demand, but Home Railway 
stocks are rather lower, partly because of 
the disappointing dividends and partly because 
of the falling off in the traffic returns. In- 
vestors, however, are not selling, and the present 
depression, therefore, will not last. Inter-Bourse 
securities and South American are not very active, 
but there is little change; and there has been a 
decided check given to the speculation in South 
African mines. 

In the Money Market another attempt has been 
made to put up rates. Bankers and bill-brokers 
argue that if there is an American loan here gold 
may be taken in considerable amounts, and that, 
therefore, existing rates are entirely too low. 
But it does not follow that much gold will be 
taken even if there be a loan, for the American 
Government might leave the gold in London, so 
that those who wished to withdraw gold from 
the Treasury might obtain it here instead of 
taking it out of the United States Treasury. But all 
that is, of course, uncertain. Nobody can foretell 
what the Government will do, and it is natural, 
therefore, that bill-brokers should be unwilling to 
deal at present rates. But the check to business, 
the unwillingness to incur fresh risks, and the ex- 
ceedingly low prices, make it impossible to raise 
rates. The market, therefore, is in an unsteady, 
expectant state. It may move rapidly upwards if 
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anything untoward occurs; otherwise money will 
continue exceedingly cheap for months to come. 
The silver market, too, is dull. The new Chinese 
loan for three millions sterling has been brought out 
this week, but has not been well received in the 
City. China, in fact, is frittering away her credit— 
such as it is—by borrowing small amounts every few 
months. It shows that it has not the means at home 
to carry on the war, and yet it is reasonably certain 
that when peace is concluded Japan will insist 
upon a large war indemnity which China cannot 
pay without a large loan. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the present loan has fallen to a 
discount. It is said that it has been already under- 
written. But there are rumours that some of the 
underwriters regret their action and are trying to 
draw back. The India Council on Wednesday 
offered for tender 50 lakhs of rupees, and sold the 
whole amount at between Is. 0jd. and 1s. O0/d. per 
rupee, and it afterwards sold a further amount by 
private contract. The prices obtained were better 
than last week, but they are still exceedingly low, 
and it seems highly probable, therefore, that the 
Government will again have to face a deficit at the 
end of the year. This is all the more likely because 
the Council announces that next week it will offer 
for tender 60 lakhs. Our readers will recollect that 
a few weeks ago it increased its drawings to 60 
lakhs, and that immediately the price of the rupee 
fell. Then it reduced the drawings again to 50 
lakhs, and there was some recovery. It is not 
improbable, therefore, that the increase now will be 
followed by another fall. In any event, there is 
little prospect of such a recovery in the rupee during 
the remainder of the financial year as will enable the 
Council to sell sufficient to yield the annual amount 
required to pay the Home charges. 





THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—A new mare's nest discovered by 
the intelligent journalist and reproduced with 
oracular sententiousness this morning. The Lord 
Chancellor, it appears, committed the crime of 
writing to Mr. Justice Williams to ask him to with- 
draw bis remarks about Mr. Mundella. So at least e 
London correspondent of a Welsh newspaper has 
heard! And so the ashes of the “scandal” are 
blown into life again by gentlemen who think that 
they are discharging their duties as responsible 
journalists by picking up this amazing story and 
retailing it with gusto in their widely-circulated 
columns. It is all in the interests of the great god, 
Pablicity, worshipped by the latter-day journalist, 
that the story is told; and Lord Herschell must be 
thankful to the newspaper man who, by printing the 
tale, gives him an opportunity of contradicting it! 
Surely even a journalist might see that there is 
another view of the matter. No contradiction ever 
wipes out entirely the traces of an accusation against 
the honour of a man or woman, no matter how false 
that accusation may be. There are always a certain 
number of the foolish and the foul-minded who 
remember the lie and forget the refutation. When 
the lie is calculated to impair the public confidence 
in the integrity of our judges, it is not a light 
responsibility that falls upon the heedless writer 
who has helped to give it currency. The Press of 
London has little reason to be proud of its per- 
formances during the past week. 

Lord Sandhurst has taken with him to his 
Governorship in Bombay the best wishes of a very 
wide and varied circle of friends. Few members of 
the House of Lords are more popular in London than 
he is, and his removal for a time from this busy city 
leaves a distinct gap in its life. His friendship for 
eminent professional men of all classes, his complete 
freedom from anything like aristocratic stiffness or 
pride, the pleasant hospitality which he and Lady 





Sandhurst dispensed so liberally, the strength of his 
political convictions and his personal amiability, all 
made him a notable man in London life; and the 
crowd which assembled at the station last night to 
cheer him on his departure, was not only more 
widely representative than is usual on such occa- 
sions, but much more enthusiastic. 

If Lord Sandhurst had not been leaving in the 
evening for India he would certainly have been 
found in the afternoon listening to Mr. Irving’s 
eloquent lecture at the Royal Institution. A mere 
politician is hardly entitled to criticise the substance 
of Mr. Irving's address; but its manner, both in 
style and delivery, was recognised by everybody as 
admirable. The venerable lecture-room in Albe- 
marle-street was never packed more densely than it 
was yesterday, when the élite of London society 
assembled to hear the most distinguished actor of 
our time maintain the honour of his art. Mr. Irving 
has conquered public recognition so completely that 
the only incongruous thing about the lecture was 
the fact that it should have been an apologia for his 
profession. But there are still some thorns in the 
actor's chair. I believe that he cannot go to Court, 
for example, and that consequently men who have 
frequently met the Prince of Wales and other 
members of the Royal Family in friendly social 
intercourse, are not permitted to pay that formal 
homage to the Sovereign's representative which men 
of every other calling are free to do. 

Sunday.—The vacancy at Colchester, though not 
unexpected, has come very suddenly at last. The 
Liberal party there are hopeful as to the results 
of the contest, and a win is by no means unlikely. 
It is, of course, unfortunate for the Opposition that 
there should be two vacancies on their side at the 
opening of the Session. This fact has put an end to 
their anticipations of a possible victory on the 
Address, for, as yet, the Ministerial whips are confi- 
dent of being able to bring their full party into 
the Lobby in support of the Government. The 
Redmondites alone have ratted. Even poor Mr. 
Saunders—whose condition, I fear, is hopeless—has 
asked to be paired for the Government, having 
returned to his allegiance. The ardent spirits on the 
Tory benches, inspired by the newspaper attacks on 
the Lord Chancellor, are proposing to raise the 
question of his alleged interference with Mr. Justice 
Williams, in order to discredit the Government. 
What the Lord Chancellor may have had to say to 
the judge, or whether he has said anything at all, is 
unknown to the public. But everybody who knows 
Lord Herschell is certain that there is not, and never 
has been, the remotest ground for suspecting him of 
improper interference with any judge in the discharge 
of his duties. I see, by the way, that some of the 
Lord Chancellor's assailants are making a singularly 
clumsy attempt to justify themselves by quoting my 
remark that Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams was not, 
as they seemed to suppose, absolutely the best 
possible judge in Bankruptcy cases. My statement 
was very much in the nature of a truism. It was no 
reflection upon the judge, who is both an upright 
and an able man (though he is not, and has never 
pretended to be, the ideal judge depicted by the 
newspapers), and it had no reference whatever to the 
case of Mr. Mundella. The scribes must be hard put 
to it to find some excuse for their unfortunate 
departure from the best traditions of the Press when 
they have to quote this innocent observation as an 
argument in their favour. 

A great deal of angry comment is heard on all 
sides regarding the loss of the Hibe. One portion of 
the public is bitter against the captain and crew of 
the Crathie, and another portion is equally bitter 
against those members of the crew of the Elbe who 
were saved. I had an opportunity last night of 
hearing what a man of unrivalled experience, the 
commander of one of the largest and finest mail 
steamers afloat, had to say on both these points, and 
as an undoubted authority, his words are worth 
quoting. “It was certain to come,” he said, referring 
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to the disaster. “So long as our big steamers persist 
in ‘ cracking along’ at full speed, no matter what the 
weather is, in crowded sea-thoroughfares, there must 
always be the danger of an affair like this. The 
captain of a six thousand ton mail boat, steaming at 
sixteen knots, thinks that it is the duty of everybody 
else to get out of his road; and everybody else 
generally does, for the chances are usually in favour 
of the big boat. But then comes a combination of 
misfortunes—a dark, squally night, possibly a bad 
look-out, the sudden appearance of a poor little 
“tramp,” and in a moment the thing is done. They 
always try to blame the tramp, of course, and nearly 
always they are wrong in doing so. As for accusing 
the captain of the Crathie, because he did not stand 
by, he probably had enough to do—with his dozen 
hands all told—to keep his own ship afloat. I see 
that people are saying it was impossible that he 
should have lost sight, as he said he did, of the big 
steamer directly after the collision. Let them tell 
that to the Marines. Anyone acquainted with the 
sea knows how quickly and how easily you may lose 
sight of ships you have just passed. It often seems 
as if the sea had swallowed them up—they dis- 
appear so suddenly and mysteriously.” 

Questioned as to the conduct of the Elbe crew 
after the disaster, my friend said: “All that 
happened was pretty much what was certain to 
happen. I know nothing, of course, as to the order 
in which the boats were kept; but I do not believe 
that on any passenger steamer afloat it would have 
been possible to get the boats into the water, and 
filled with passengers in the few minutes that were 
allowed to the captain of the Elbe before she sank. 
Besides, the cold weather, and the ice which had 
formed on the tackle, were alone sufficient to pre- 
vent any quick lowering of the boats. As for the 
conduct of the men who were saved, I am afraid the 
Germans were no worse than anybody else. At the 
last it is always a sauve qui peut, and the strongest 
escape. The captain, in such a case, knows that he, 
at least, must go to the bottom—or, rather, ‘go to 
Heaven by Act of Parliament,’ as my old commodore 
used to say. It is all that is left for him to do, 
after losing his ship; but the crew are not under 
the same obligation, and at the last moment it is 
every man for himself.” I have reproduced faith- 
fully these opinions of an English captain, who, in a 
few days, will be running down the Channel with 
five hundred human beings committed to his charge, 
because such a man must necessarily be a better 
judge than any landsman of the truth regarding a 
disaster like that of the Elbe. 

Monday.—Captain Naylor-Leyland's reason for 
retiring from the representation of Colchester has at 
last come out, and it is a staggering blow for the 
jubilant Opposition. Indeed, the Tory papers hardly 
dare to mention the fact that he has retired because 
he is in agreement with the policy of the Govern- 
ment. They play the old game of the ostrich, and 
seem to think that if they do not publish the news 
of Captain Naylor-Leyland'’s conversion to the 
Liberal creed nobody will hear of it. One cannot 
be surprised at their anger and mortification, for, 
happening as it does just now, the incident comes 
like a cruel, nipping frost, destroying all those tender 
hopes in which our opponents have been indulging 
so freely of late. One thing must be said in praise 
of Captain Leyland. He has behaved as a man of 
honour andagentleman. He might, if he had chosen 
to stoop to the ways of some other men, have 
remained in the House of Commons during the 
coming session, and given his support to the party 
which he was elected to oppose. He has chosen a 
more manly and a more honourable course, and has 
thus set an example which ought to make certain 
politicians feel thoroughly ashamed of themselves. 

There is another blow dealt at the hopes of “the 
great Unionist party " in this morning's papers, and 
it is dealt by the hand of no less a person than Mr. 
Chamberlain. His letter on Welsh disestablishment 
follows close upon the heels of the rumours that 





have been circulating of late as to a serious dis- 
agreement between the leader of the Liberal- 
Unionists in the House of Commons and the leader 
of the Tories. Sir Henry James was unlucky in 
proclaiming the “ fusion” before the final terms on 
which it was to be based had been agreed upon. 
When those terms came to be considered, Mr. 
Chamberlain did not find them to his liking. So he 
wrote in haste to announce that there was no 
intention for the present of abandoning the separate 
organisation of the Liberal-Unionists. This was bad 
enough; but his letter of this morning is infinitely 
worse. If it is intended as a hint to the Tories of 
the lengths to which Mr. Chamberlain can and will 
go if he is not propitiated, it is a hint which touches 
them at their tenderest point. They are now all 
preparing to marshal the united Unionist party in 
defence of the Welsh Church, and they cling to the 
belief that by representing the Liberals as a gang of 
sacrilegious marauders they will be able to deprive 
them of their position in the English constituencies. 
Bat lo! they suddenly find that their great Unionist 
ally is anxious that they should make terms with 
the enemy, and terms that look uncommonly like a 
complete surrender. 

Looking at the letter in its bearing upon Mr. 
Chamberlain's personal fate, it is, of course, only 
fair to that gentleman to remember that if he still 
retains any remnant of his old Liberal views it is 
upon religious and ecclesiastical questions. It is 
just possible, therefore, that he wrote thus because 
he could not help himself—in other words, because 
he feels so strongly on the subject of Welsh dises- 
tablishment that he could not have written in any 
other strain. Against this interpretation of the 
letter we must set, however, some of his previous 
harangues and letters designed for consumption by 
the Welsh electors. It is possible that he may think 
he has found a bridge by means of which he may 
even now cross the rapidly-widening chasm between 
himself and his former political associates. He will 
be unwise to reckon too confidently upon being able 
to perform this feat. But it is notorious that there 
are one or two men in the Radical party—old personal 
friends of Mr. Chamberlain—who, in their bitter 
and unreasonable hatred against Lord Rosebery, and 
their impatience at what they consider to be Sir 
William Harcourt’s timidity, are strongly disposed 
to look elsewhere for a leader of the Liberal party. 
I do not believe they can ever force Mr. Chamberlain 
upon the party; but they may have led him to 
believe that they possess this power, and may thus 
have induced him to write this letter as a kind of 
olive branch held out to the Radicals and Noncon- 
formists. 

Tuesday.—The Ministerial dinners last night were 
cheerful functions, though it is wonderful how much 
the interest in the personal deliberations of Ministers 
has abated since Mr. Gladstone retired from public 
life. In his day there always attached to the 
Downing Street dinner the charm which belongs 
to the unforeseen. People were always eager to hear 
what he had been talking about on the eve of a 
fighting session, and they almost invariably found 
that his talk at the table with his trustiest lieu- 
tenants had been—not about politics at all. Some 
new book, a magazine article, or some memory of 
the past which had been accidentally stirred into 
life, had occupied his thoughts and been made the 
subject for that brilliant and far-reaching talk which, 
it is to be feared, there has been no Boswell nor even 
a Nassau Senior to perpetuate. At the farewell 
dinner he gave to the Cabinet a week or two before 
his resignation he talked a great deal about politics, 
but never mentioned a political question that was 
less than fifty years old. Sir William Harcourt is 
an excellent host, and when he is in the vein a 
delightful dinner-table talker. But naturally the 
world does not rush to pick up his obi/er dicta as it 
did in the case of Mr. Gladstone. 

The reception by Lady Spencer at the Admiralty 
was the chief political event in Liberal circles. 
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Despite the bitterly cold night there was a large 
and brilliant gathering, and politics were talked on 
every side. Everybody seemed to be in good spirits— 
notably Lord Rosebery and the Lord Chancellor 
—and the croakers who had allowed themselves 
to be frightened by the shouting of the Opposition 
were manifestly in a small minority. It is amusing 
to see in the Tory papers this morning the tacit 
renunciation of the high hopes which were so 
generally entertained a few weeks ago. There is no 
talk now of a victory on the Address, and even the 
Times hints at that autumn session for the con- 
sideration of the resolution on the House of Lords, 
the first mention of which in these pages a month 
ago called forth so loud an outburst of indignation. 
The fact is that the Conservative Whips have got in 
their reports from the constituencies, and they are 
by no means so good as they had been led to expect. 
Of course they show a majority for the Opposition, 
but it is a majority so small that there would be no 
inducement to take office with it. In these circum- 
stances the word seems to have gone forth that we 
are to have “a working session,” which, from the 
Tory point of view, means a session of active 
obstruction. It will be for Ministers to see that 
it is a working session in reality. There is nothing 
in the forecasts of the Queen’s Speech that will be 
new to readers of this paper. 

Mr. Gladstone’s proposed visit to Biarritz has been 
given up, and he is going to that most delightful of 
all the places of beauty on the Riviera, the Cap 
Martin, to spend a week or two with Mr. Armitstead. 
The friends of Mr. Armitstead will hear with much 
regret of the bereavement that has just fallen upon 
him through the death of his brother. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s health is excellent, and despite the unusually 
severe weather that has prevailed on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, he has been able to enjoy the 
splendid sunshine and delightful air. 

Wednesday.—Outwardly the opening of the 
Session has been peaceful enough. In neither House 
last night were the debates exhilarating. There was 
no real passion, though some attempts to simulate 
it were made by Mr. Balfour. The questions 
of privilege, about which so much had _ been 
heard in the clubs, fizzled away. Even Lord 
Tweedmouth’s cheque was left alone, and Sir 
Henry James, by Divine right the guardian of 
the British Constitution, had to put up with a 
Select Committee as a means of settling the 
wholly unreal point he has seen fit to raise in con- 
nection with the Leicester election. Outwardly, 
therefore, the appearances were those of a dead 
calm. But the realities of the situation did not lie 
upon the surface, and it soon became known to the 
members who had assembled at St. Stephen's that 
there was dangerous work going on behind the scenes. 
One must not attach too much importance to Mr. 
Labouchere’s manceuvres. He loves the arts of the 
conspirator ; but, above all, he loves to be seen in 
the act of conspiring. Yet without wishing to ex- 
aggerate his part in creating a crisis, it would not be 
right to ignore it altogether. To him it is all one 
whether he has Mr. John Redmond, Mr. Keir Hardie, 
Mr. Chaplin, or Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett as his 
companion in his Cave of Adullam. And the Minis- 
terial majority is so narrow that the transfer of 
even half a dozen votes from the Government to the 
Opposition would result in a tie. Herein lies the 
real danger of the situation. The plots against 
Ministers are very small. In ordinary times their 
authors would be covered with ridicule. But as, 
sometimes, the barking of a dog may bring about the 
fall of the avalanche, so at this moment the most in- 
significant of political rats may precipitate a crisis. 

Nevertheless, cool-headed men take a distinctly 
hopeful view of the situation. Mr. Redmond’s 
attempts to wreck the Irish Land Bill, the Home 
Rule movement, and the Government, are as con- 
temptible as they are infamous. He and his little 
personal following have gone over definitely to the 
ranks of the Coercionists, and have thus completed 





the evil work which was begun at the time of the great 
divorce case. But Mr. Redmond and Mr. Balfour in 
alliance are powerless to beat Ministers. Nor is there 
any reason to believe that Mr. Balfour’s promised 
amendment to the Address can be carried against 
the Government. Even Mr. Labouchere has declared 
that on a question of procedure—such as the time 
for producing the resolution on the House of Lords— 
he will leave Ministers to form a decision. The 
real danger seems to lie in the direction of Mr. 
Keir Hardie’s amendment with regard to the 
unemployed. The amendment itself is a mere piece 
of fustian. It will give its author a little temporary 
notoriety, but beyond that it can do no good to any 
human being. But in this bitter weather there are 
certain metropolitan M.P.’s who are naturally moved 
by a very warm sympathy with the distressed, and 
who might be tempted to show that sympathy by 
giving a vote in favour of the Keir Hardie reso- 
lution. Happily, the Government can make out a 
good case for itself on the general labour question. 
The Admiralty and War Office have both done well, 
and only those Liberals who are determined to 
betray the Government will have any excuse for 
voting against it on this question. I expect, there- 
fore, that Ministers will emerge in triumph from the 
ordeal of the Address. 

Mr. Clement Higgins, who has just proclaimed 
his intention of staying away from the House of 
Commons this Session, is a quiet, amiable man, not 
very well known in Parliament, but better known in 
his own profession. One may suggest without offence 
that he mistook his vocation when he went in for 
politics. His present step is the direct result of his 
distaste for the ways of life at St. Stephen’s; but it 
is a remarkable thing that a high-minded, honourable 
man should have seen fit to adopt this strange 
course of action. Everyone has a right to change 
his opinions; but no one has a right to make others 
suffer in consequence of that change. By staying 
away from the House of Commons Mr. Higgins is 
practically disfranchising the constituency which 
returned him to Parliament. One would hope that 
he will recognise the fact that he has no right to do 
this, and that he will return to the performance of 
the duties he undertook when he was elected as 
member for Mid-Norfolk. Captain Naylor-Leyland’s 
change of views was much commented upon in the 
lobby yesterday. The Opposition are excessively 
angry, but they are obliged to admit that Captain 
Leyland has, at any rate, acted ina perfectly straight- 
forward and honourable manner. 

The Lord Chancellor's vindication of himself last 
night was complete. The mare’s nest, it has been 
shown, contained absolutely nothing but lies, and 
lies of a very disgraceful kind. Yet, with the 
exception of the Westminster Gazette, not one of 
the newspapers which assisted to spread these false- 
hoods has seen fit to offer any kind of apology to 
the man they have wronged. It is a long time 
since the feeling among responsible persons has 
been so strong as it is at present with regard to the 
conduct of so large a portion of the Press in connec- 
tion with this discreditable business. The editors 
may try to ignore the fact that they are universally 
condemned by those whose opinion is worth any- 
thing; but the fact remains notwithstanding. 

Thursday.—There was a sudden change in the 
kaleidoscope at St. Stephen's yesterday. Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s big gun, which had been so carefully loaded 
for him by kind friends, who preferred that he 
rather than they should fire it, was suddenly spiked. 
It is not certain whether his labour amendment will 
be moved at all, and if it is moved the “ front bench” 
men on the Opposition side will not support it. So 
there is an end of this little scare. The formal 
attack on Ministers, led by Mr. Balfour, will come 
later on, possibly to-morrow, but more probably not 
till next week. There is little uneasiness with regard 
to the result, however, though one or two of the 
supporters of the Ministry who were expected to be 
in their places this week have not yet put in an 
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appearance. Mr. Higgins, I see, by the way, has 
consulted his supporters with regard to his peculiar 
conduct. These unfortunates, with a General 
Election before them, are, of course, helpless, and 
they have had to put up with their member's 
eccentricities. It is rather absurd of the Times, 
however, to represent this action on their part as 
proof that they are in agreement with Mr. 
Higgins. The next candidate they choose will, 
it is to be hoped, be a politician who knows his 
own mind. 

There is great joy among Liberal Churchmen to- 
day at the announcement of Dr. Percival’s appoint- 
ment as Bishop of Hereford. A more excellent 
choice could not possibly have been made. Even if 
no question of political opinions had been involved, 
Dr. Percival’s eminence as a scholar and a man of 
real ability would more than justify his elevation. 
But the fact that they have at last got a genuine 
Radical on the bench will be an unspeakable comfort 
to those clergymen of the Church who have to bear 
the cross of Liberalism within the pale of the 
Establishment. Dr. Percival’s claims were strongly 
urged upon Lord Rosebery when the last vacancy 
on the bench occurred, and it is a great gratification 
that he has not allowed his name to be passed over 
a second time. 

It is to be hoped that the remarkable letter of 
Mr. Brunner which appears in the Times on the 
Eight Hours question will be duly noted, not only 
by those employers of labour to whom he more 
particularly appeals, but by those advocates of a 
compulsory eight hours day who have frequently 
held up Mr. Brunner as an example of the “ fossilised 
Whig,” who was only anxious to make money out of 
the human machines he employed. Those who knew 
Mr. Brunner did not need to be told of the ludicrous 
untruthfulness of this description as applied to him. 
Perhaps even the journalists of the Independent 
Labour party, after reading his letter in the Times 
telling of his introduction of the eight hours day 
into his own works, and of the brilliantly successful 
results which attended the new system, wiil begin to 
realise that a great employer of labour is not 
necessarily an enemy of the working-man, and that 
he may even be a much better friend to him than 
any professional politician who chooses to pose as 
the special advocate of labour claims. 

Friday.—The big fight is now put off until next 
week, for it is generally conceded that Mr. Jeffreys, 
who has made the question of the distressed agri- 
culturist and the unemployed townsman his stalking- 
horse in attacking the Government, will be beaten 
to-night. Ministers have satisfied their own party 
by promising a Committee to inquire into the question 
of the unemployed,a question which Mr.Shaw- Lefevre 
clearly showed is not more urgent now than it was 
twelve months or two years ago. As for the great 
amendment to which the Opposition mean to pin 
their faith, it has not yet seen the light of day. In 
other words, Mr. Balfour and Mr, Chamberlain have 
not yet been able to agree upon it. As Mr. Redmond 
will follow Mr. Jeffreys, the official amendment will 
probably not be reached till late next week. And 
there are many other amendments also to be dealt 
with! So the work of wasting time in useless talk 
has already commenced. The sooner Ministers arm 
themselves against obstruction the better it will be. 








ARGON. 





HE Council of the Royal Society did well to hold 

an open night last Thursday week for hearing 

the important communication upon Argon, thenewly- 
discovered constituent of the atmosphere. The 
reading public is now acquainted with the principal 
properties of this peculiar gas, and with the course 
of patient investigation which led Lord Rayleigh 
and Professor Ramsay to its discovery. It is now 





time to inquire into the significance of the discovery, 
and the interest it possesses not only for scientific 
men, but for that larger body of people whose 
education in this country is still mainly literary, 
and not scientific. 

The authors of the discovery have shown that 
the inactive residuum of the air which remains after 
removing oxygen and the smaller quantities of 
carbonic acid and aqueous vapour, does not consist 
wholly of the elementary gas, nitrogen, but contains 
also in no small quantity another gas, which is also 
inert in its chemical behaviour, but which differs 
greatly from nitrogen in its specific gravity, being 
heavier in the proportion of 20 to 14. The volume 
of the new gas is more than ,|,th part of the volume 
of the nitrogen; it appears to constitute, in fact, 
about 1 per cent. of the volume of the whole atmo- 
sphere. The authors were led to this discovery by 
Lord Rayleigh’s observation that nitrogen gas pre- 
pared from ammonium salts, nitrous oxide, or other 
chemical compounds was, bulk for bulk, } per cent. 
lighter than “atmospheric nitrogen,” or that part 
of the atmosphere left after the removal of oxygen, 
carbonic acid and aqueous vapour. Which result, if 
either, was to be regarded as the true weight of the 
gaseous element nitrogen? The lighter gas, prepared 
from chemical compounds, was found to be free from 
any admixture of hydrogen or other light gases which 
would lower its specific gravity. The electric dis- 
charge proved powerless to lower the specific gravity 
of the gas, as would be expected to happen if its 
lightness had been due toa partial splitting up of 
the molecules. The conclusion appeared to be that 
the greater weight of the gas derived from the air 
was the abnormal result, not the lower weight of 
the gas prepared from chemical compounds, In 
other words, the inactive residuum of the air contains 
something heavier than nitrogen gas. It may well 
be asked how it could happen that the new gas has 
lain hidden from our ken till now, seeing that 
chemists have told us for more than a hundred 
years past that they had found air to be composed 
essentially of only fwo gases. A ready answer, but 
not quite a sufficient one, is that Argon is inert, and 
not apt to put itself in evidence by acts of chemical 
energy. In this respect its character is similar to 
that of nitrogen. “ You can’t see nitrogen,” said a 
schoolboy; “it doesn’t smell, and it won't explode. 
I call it a duffing gas.” So is Argon, only more so; 
but this is not the sole reason why it has been so 
long confounded with the nitrogen with which it is 
admixed. More than a hundred years ago (1785) 
that careful worker, Frederick Cavendish, expressly 
guarded himself against the assertion that the in- 
active part of the air (or, as he termed it, the 
phlogisticated part) was wholly composed of the gas 
which unites with oxygen to form the acid of nitre. 
He says: “If there is any part of the phlogisticated 
air of our atmosphere which differs from the rest, 
and cannot be reduced to nitrous acid, we may 
safely conclude that it is not more than ;},th 
of the whole.” Unfortunately, the discovery of 
the nature of the chemical elements led to the 
naming of the philogisticated part of the air. 
It was called nitrogen, and want of exact know- 
ledge was hidden by precise nomenclature. What 
Cavendish showed was that 99 per cent. of the 
phlogisticated or inactive part of air consisted of the 
gas which combines with oxygen, under the influence 
of the electric spark, to form a substance which, in 
its turn, unites with potash to produce nitre. The 
remaining 1 per cent. he does not pretend to be 
certain about. One per cent. is sufficiently near for 
a first approximation; such results raust be provi- 
sionally accepted if progress is to be made, but as 
soon as experimental methods have sufficiently im- 
proved the experiments should be repeated, to see if 
the original results are the crude expression of a 
loi mathématique or if they express a loi de limité. 
Many of the results obtained by the earlier chemists 
were subjected to revision (and for the most part 
were confirmed) by the great Belgian chemist, Stas, 
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Owing to difficulties of constructing the required 
apparatus, Stas left unchecked some of the earlier 
experiments upon nitrogen, the repetition of which 
might have led him to the discovery of Argon. Lord 
Rayleigh’s well-known work on the relative densities 
of the elementary gases was intended, we believe, to 
eheck the conclusions at which Stas arrived about 
the relations between atomic weights. This research 
has incidentally led him and his coadjutor, Professor 
Ramsay, to revise a portion of the work of the early 
chemists. It would be difficult to mention any 
modern work in chemistry of greater scientific value 
than the revision of first approximations undertaken 
by Stas, and more recently by Rayleigh and Ramsay. 
In all such cases the critic is tempted to say that the 
work of revision should have been undertaken sooner, 
and that we ought not to have been so long content 
with the first approximation. It has been well said 
that it is in the investigation of residual phenomena 
that important discoveries in the physical sciences 
are nowadays most often made. There are newly- 
discovered “ laws" in chemistry and chemical physics 
which have so far only been shown to be true to a 
first approximation. The discovery of Argon may, 
perhaps, be an encouragement to the more rigid 
investigation of the fundamental experiments upon 
which there “laws” have been based. But, as 
travellers know, pioneering is more attractive than 
surveying, and there is a deal of human nature left 
in scientific man. 

The authors have been successful in preparing 
fairly large quantities of the new gas by repeatedly 
passingair (freed from oxy gen, moisture, and carbonic 
acid) over strongly heated magnesium until all the 
nitrogen is taken up by the magnesium. Thedensity 
of the pure Argun was determined by weighing it in 
a glass globe, and the results obtained varied from 
197 to 20. In other words, if a given bulk of hydro- 
gen weighs 1, the same bulk of Argon has a weight 
between 19°7 and 20, the weight of the same bulk of 
nitrogen being almost exactly 14. What part does the 
new element play in the economy of the everyday 
world around us? It is present in vast quantities, 
one part inevery hundred parts of the air we breathe, 
gallons of it in every room. M. Jourdain talked 
proseallhislife withoutknowingit. We havebreathed 
Argon all our lives and never knew it. Do the 
molecules of Argon remain for ever idle denizens of 
the air, or do they, like the molecules of nitrogen, 
of oxygen, and of carbonic acid, pass through a 
transmigration of bodies, as constituents of minerals, 
plants, and animal~? It seems unlikely that the 
higher animals should have the power of directly 
assimilating Argon. Nitrogen we know they cannot 
take up from the air. In the mineral world one 
experiment has already been tried with negative 
resuits. Professor Roberts Austen calculates that 
1,000 cubic feet of Argon are passed through the 
molten metal in the charge of a_ bessemer-steel 
converter. He bas made the steel give up its com- 
bined or occluded gas, but no Argon was found. 
The nitrogen of the air is with difficulty brought 
into chemical combination. The electric spark, in- 
deed, makes it combine with oxygen slowly and, as 
it were, reluctantly. Argon, under these conditions, 
does not combine with oxygen. The chief agency 
by which nitrogen ‘is brougbt into the cycle of 
chemical combination and recombination appears to 
be the action of bacteria associated with the life 
processes of plants. And this is the age of bacteria. 
The nimble microbe is as potent a factor among the 
agencies of science as the little Japs seem likely to 
become among the peoples of the world. Professor 
Ramsay appears toregard the new element as a sort 
of chemical Topsy; he “guesses nobody can't do 
nothing with” Argon. He has tried the violent 
meth: «is of heat and strong chemicals. Perhaps the 
bacteriologist, with gentler methods, may yet show 
that Argon does not stand aloof from the ceaseless 
changes of living forms around uz,in which so active 
a part is played by the other gases of the atmosphere. 

Vo & 





CARLYLE’S HOUSE. 





HATEVER may be the opinion of the present 

generation with regard to Carlyle, there can 
hardly be much doubt that posterity will not hold 
us guiltless if we leave the house which was the scene 
of his London life to be dismantled and destroyed 
without making an effort to preserve it. The move- 
ment which is now on foot for the purchase of that 
house has, so far, met with surprisingly little success. 
This, we suppose, is due to the declining influence of 
Carlyle’s personality upon his fellow-countrymen. 
Fourteen years have elapsed since he died, a very 
old man. The generation which knew him in the 
flesh when he was in his prime bas disappeared, and 
even those who regarded bim with a wistful sort 
of hero-worship in his closing years are rapidly 
diminishing in numbers. Froude’s vivid and remark- 
able Life of the great man left a painful impression 
upon the minds of most of those who read it. It 
was too faithful a picture of an extraordinary life 
and character to be fully understood when it was 
first given to the world. So the generation which 
has derived its sole personal knowledge of Carlyle 
from his Memoirs is not by any means inclined to 
idealise him, or even to place him in his own true 
position as the greatest of the teachers of our cen- 
tury. There is yet another reason why Carlyle is 
not popular in some quarters to-day. It is a melan- 
choly fact that when he meddled with contemporary 
politics he generally went wrong. The man whose 
eagle eye could pierce through the mists of centuries, 
and discern the real import of events and figures that 
had been forgotten by the world, was dazzled and 
confounded when he tried to perform the simpler 
feat, so easy to every charlatan, of passing a fairly 
accurate judgment upon the living creatures around 
him. It has thus come to pass that to a not incon- 
siderable section of the public of to-day the name of 
Carlyle is hateful because he seemed to be the enemy 
of Liberalism, and wrote foolish letters about the 
American Civil War and the lowering of the franchise. 
Such people probably do not know that to almost all 
the great men whom Liberals idolise Carlyle was the 
direct source of force and inspiration. They do not 
know that, even at this moment, his influence, 
unseen and indirect though it may be, is among the 
most potent forces that are moving the mind of 
mankind. 

But we may very safely leave Thomas Carlyle’s 
reputation to take care of itself. Few of us can 
have forgotten that magnificent outburst of heart- 
eloquence in which one of his dearest and 
most worthy friends compared the storm of 
detraction that raged round his head after the 
publication of the “ Memoirs,” to the gathering of 
a tempest round the Matterhorn. The winds 
blow and the clouds gather, and the air is made 
thick with the loathsome mist: and to the dwellers 
in the narrow vale among the hills it seems as 
though the mountain round whose brow the tempest 
rages had been blotted for ever from the skies. But 
far above the tumult of the storm the hoary crest of 
the Matterhorn stands in majestic peace, bathed in 
the radiance of the heavens. So, to Uarlyle’s friends 
and followers, it seems that it is with him, and, when 
the clouds have rolled away, he will be seen again in 
undimmed glory. When that day comes, and some 
future generation has grasped the secret of his 
greatness, men will wonder that in the year 1895 
people begged in vain for the few pounds needed to 
preserve Carlyle’s home to his countrymen for ever. 
It is not Carlyle alone, however, whose genius has 
made of the little house in Cheyne Row one of our 
national shrines. Even the dullards who now affect 
to despise him can hardly question the fact that 
during the greater portion of the Queen's reign he 
was the centre of the intellectual life of Britain. It 
was under his inspiration that poets, novelists, 
philosophers, politicians, and men of science worked, 
To him they came for the comfort that was to 
give them courage in the battle of life. From his 
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lips they drew the words of counsel and of sympathy 
that armed them for the fight. It is, indeed, from 
their testimony that those who never met him in 
this life know best what he really was, and under- 
stand the heart of fire that beat beneath that form 
of granite. Thus it came to pass that, more than 
any other house in the land, the modest dwelling in 
Cheyne Row was, for a whole generation the great 
gathering-place of English men of letters. There 
resorted Tennyson in his days of struggling obscurity, 
Thackeray and Dickens in their prime, Bright and 
Forster in the very crisis of their struggles for the 
national liberty, Mill, Darwin, and Owen when they 
were opening up unknown worlds of thought and 
study for their fellow-men, Mazzini when he was 
conspiring greatly for a nation’s liberation from its 
chains, and Emerson when, first among Americans, 
he brought to the Old World the sheaves of wisdom 
that had been gathered from the virgin soil of the 
New. Here, surely, is a list of names in which every 
man may find at least one to his taste; and yet this 
list, splendid as it is, represents scarcely the hun- 
dredth part of the intellectual force of which Cheyne 
Row was, in Carlyle’s day, the acknowledged home. 
A small house, truly; yet in it were born great 
thoughts that can never die, and within its rooms 
gathered great men whom posterity will well know 
how to reverence. It seems a mean and pitiful 
thing to have to beg for the small sum needed to 
keep such a house amongst us as a national monu- 
ment to not the least of our national glories. But 
the age of hero-worship seems to have passed away, 
possibly because there are no heroes left to be 
worshipped : and the present generation seems pre- 
pared to hand Carlyle’s house over to the speculative 
builder without a pang. 








MR. BALFOUR AS SOCRATES. 





T has often been deplored as the great misfortune 
of modern philosophy that it has neither the 
viva voce dialectic of the ancient Athenians nor the 
minute disputations of the medizwval schools. Con- 
troversies are conducted by discharging alternate 
broadsides in review articles at intervals of a month, 
with occasionally, when the fight gets very hot 
indeed, a little intermittent ball-practice in the daily 
Press. Socratic queries must be put forth categoric- 
ally, not as interrogations; and the ordinary reader, 
if he attempt an interrogative rejoinder, is met— 
to borrow a famous expression from Plato—only 
with the “stately silence” of the written word. 
Yet these questionings were never more urgently 
needed than in days when few writers care to stop 
to criticise themselves; when every professor has 
so much ground to cover in exposition that he 
cannot wait to make his weak places secure, or 
assure his hearers of their security; and when— 
as in the days of the earlier Greek sophists— 
popular science and popular philosophy consist 
very largely of daring hypotheses propounded— 
after the manner of Thrasymachus in Plato's 
Republic—in a torrent of uninterrupted declama- 
tion, as if they were the surest of truths. 

But it is notable that the world has for some 
time been growing adverse to one kind of modern 
theory specially reminiscent of the early Greek 
sophist. Instead of looking forward to the death of 
Religion, as “advanced” thought did some twenty 
years ago, we see it in full revival. It is true that 
the old coherence of Dispensations Old and New, of 
type and antitype, of prophecy and fulfilment, is in 
abeyance, or, indeed, wholly ignored, that dogma is 
fluid, or rather gaseous, and that religious spirit is 
exaite! rather than religious belief. Still the re- 
action is there, testified to by representatives of all 
sections of the “popular” public—from the Salvation 
Army and the Theosophists to Professor Drummond 
and Mr. Benjamin Kidd. In the first instance it 
threatens that Positivism which has been the 





philosophy of the most conspicuous teachers of 
natural science during at least the last century, and 
which has claimed to dominate all fields of human 
intellect by a victorious analysis which shall for ever 
lay the ghosts raised by theology and metaphysics ; 
and which also tends to recede before that new 
specialism which finds so much to be known in detail 
that it is well-nigh ceasing to generalise at all. 
Possibly we are only on the verge of a decadent 
Alexandrine period of minute learning, with no 
dominant philosophy, but only a confusion and con- 
flict of minor systems, each with a scanty following 
amid a world of dilettante sceptics. But it is no 
small sign of the reaction that the future leader of 
the Conservative party should have so fallen in with 
its spirit as to write a book designed to build up 
faith through a comprehensive scepticism—directed 
mainly against the Positivism described above. 

This Positivism, phenomenalism, or Naturalism— 
Mr. Balfour prefers the latter term—he uses, as he 
says, to throw his own views into relief. Briefly, it 
is the doctrine that we know only “ phenomena,” 
the data of the senses, and their uniformities of 
co-existence and succession—in short, the subject- 
matter of natural science. What cannot be per- 
ceived by the senses or inferred (verifiably) as con- 
nected with sense-perception is not matter of know- 
ledge; and so theology and metaphysic may be left 
out of account. Indeed, science can satisfactorily 
explain their origin. Now, it is this theory that 
Mr. Balfour primarily assails. The book* is full of 
luminous parentheses on many things, of brilliant 
sallies adorned with a literary grace, and, above all, 
a humour, rare indeed in philosophical writing; but 
these to-day we must leave. We can only state the 
main argument baldly as follows. 

Naturalism gives no satisfactory reason for respect- 
ing the moral law, no consistent philosophy of s«sthe- 
tic ; it holds them to be generated out of the needs of 
the race, but makes their origin commonplace, almost 
accidental. Why do we now reverence the moral 
law, if it is a mere device for securing the protection 
of an insignificant section of beings? “Kant 
compared the moral law with the starry heavens, 
and found them both sublime.” Naturalism should 
rather “compare it with the protective blotches on 
the beetle’s back, and find them both ingenious.” To 
Naturalism, again, beauty is only incidental and tran- 
sient,a mere name for separate things with no common 
general idea. It does not try to trace back zsthetic 
or moral concepts to their origin; it would vulgarise 
them if it did. It does, indeed, assert supports in 
sentiment for both, but its action is parasitic— 
utilising sentiments that are the products of other 
creeds. But when we examine its own results it is 
in worse case. To reason it gives avery subordinate 
place as a mere instrument for receiving that 
flexibility of adaptation which instinct alone is un- 
able to attain—an instrument often failing, and 
always tending to become unnecessary by the creation 
of habits. And while it professes certainty, it 
reduces, in the last result, knowledge to a series of 
uncertain phenomena, all (as it teaches itself) most 
inadequate representations of objects, if, indeed, they 
represent objects at all. The tree I see is not 
green, the green is due to the oscillations of the 
light-ether set up by the “clash of molecules.” 
For Naturalism is “bound to the doctrine of the 
primary and secondary qualities” of matter—and 
yet resolves all the known world into the data 
of sense. Uncertain and self. contradictory itself, 
it yet professes to annihilate theology and meta- 
physic—which meet needs at least as imperative. 
And we gather that Mr. Balfour thinks trans- 
cendental idealism and the old-fashioned Paleyan 
rational theology but little better, and so abandons 
reasoning for other sources of belief. 

This is but a bald summary of nearly 200 brilliant 
pages; but the account given of Naturalism is hardly 


* “The Foundations of Belief: Being Notes Introductory to the 
Study of Theology.” By the Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour, 
London: Longmans Green & Co. 
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fair. That doctrine combines, it is true, an arrogant 
realism in practice with an idealistic scepticism of 
theory; but the scepticism—whether in Hume (at 
least in his later phase) or the Mills, in Comte or 
in Huxley—is adopted simply to clear the ground, 
Let us start with the minimum possibile, says the 
naturalist—presentations and laws of association ; 
then we need not be troubled with the misleading sug- 
gestions of theology or metaphysic. Wecan get on 
to natural science, which, at least, is verifiable (a 
point Mr. Balfour wholly ignores), which each man, 
provided he has the intelligence and suitable means, 
can find out to be true for himself. It rests on the 
uniformity of Nature (simply one aspect of the law 
of causation), subjectively, a case of the psychological 
laws of association; objectively, so often verified 
that belief in it is now rationally unavoidable. 
In short, the scepticism of Naturalism was not 
adopted for its own sake, and was left so incomplete 
by the earlier “ naturalists” that cheap victories over 
them may now be won by pointing out its in- 
completeness. It has been developed since; by 
G. H. Lewes, for instance, and by Professor Karl 
Pearson, the latter of whom ‘treats all concepts irre- 
ducible to direct perception, e.g., molecules, as merely 
a kind of algebraical terms to connect past 
sense-experiences with future. For assuredly the 
doctrine is not bound to that venerable distinction 
of “ primary and secondary qualities” which Bishop 
Berkeley demolished for ever. The solidity or ex- 
tension of a molecule is even less “ real” to the true 
phenomenalist than the felt heat which is explained 
as the result of molecular friction. It is a way of 
assigning causes, but it is resolvable, not into 
“impressions,” but only into “ideas.” As to Liberty 
and Necessity, again, the true “ naturalist” troubles 
himself little. What matter (he says) that my action 
is predetermined for me if it is determined, not by 
another Intelligence, but by the force of circumstance, 
and if the result is merely that I “follow the 
strongest impulse "—that is, do as I like? Moreover, 
as Mr. Grant Allen teaches in another column, to 
Naturalism nothing is common or unclean—not even 
the “ protective blotches on a beetle’s back” or the 
habits of a loathsome parasite. And there is a test 
of excellence—it is complexity : man is high because 
he is complex, and the moral law is no more to be 
condemned because it is largely made up of secondary 
associations than the Pantheon of Rome because it 
is ultimately made of clay. 

However, Mr. Balfour dismisses Naturalism, and 
is no better satisfied with philosophic idealism or 
rational theology; and here, we think, he only 
follows out a tendency of the time. What, then, 
is his own creed? For details we must refer our 
readers to the book. In sum it is this: If reason be 
wholly inadequate and scientific naturalism $self - 
contradictory, we may at least assume some articles 
of religion to meet other needs greater than the 
scientific. Most beliefs of most people come 
of authority and environment, and it does not 
follow that the belief should fall because its form 
is erroneous. Religious beliefs usually do; scientific 
are only modified, because the saving action of sense- 
perception compels us to modify rather than abandon 
the hypothesis. Thus, to meet a moral need, we postu- 
late the reconciliation involved in Christianity ; we 
postulate an ideal Reason, an ideal Beauty—we may 
not be able to say that Beauty is in any particular 
case an objective fact like “ mass,” but we may yet 
suppose 


“That in the thrill of some deep emotion we have for an 
instant caught a far-off reflection of Divine beauty,” 


—and, finally, in order to restore man to that place 
from which he is thrust to the Copernican system, 
nothing less than Christianity itself. Logically,indeed, 
theseare not verifiable, but then we gather Mr. Balfour 
holds that most of science is in the same case. 

We should like to add some criticism of a notable 
contribution to a philosophic swesthetic: of a defence 
of conformity in religion, and of many other brilliant 





episodes of this most brilliant and suggestive book. 
Unfortunately it is brilliant, suggestive, and com- 
forting, but not much more. We have compared 
Mr. Balfour to Socrates—not the idealised Socrates 
of Plato's Republic, but the real Socrates as we infer 
him from Xenophon, not only distrusting popular 
philosophy, but strongly partial to the groundwork 
of the established creed. We should not quarrel 
with his main conclusions provided each reader 
could arrive at them himself. To many struggling 
souls the book will bring peace; but there is a danger 
of its paralysing the search for truth. Keep religion 
by all means, it may be answered, but, provisionally, 
keep it out of your philosophising, or you will have 
science accommodated to preconceptions in the way 
Bacon denounced. Above all, do not suppose either 
that the scepticism of Naturalism is its essential 
constituent or that it is incapable of ethical ideals. 
Two years ago, in criticising Mr. Balfour's Essays, 
we commented on his ignoring of the Positivist 
religion. Here we think he ignores Naturalistic 
ethics. If mankind is to perish utterly, the words of 
the Preacher have all the more force. In the burnt- 
up world, or the frozen world, foretold by science, 
there is “no work, nor knowledge, nor desire” any 
more than in the grave whither the individual goes. 
“ Do I then say,” said Professor Clifford, “‘ Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die’? Rather I would 
say, ‘Let us take hands and work, for this day we 
are alive together.’”» While we have time, let us do 
good unto all men. Let us know and work; let us 
be complex and promote such good as we have left. 
It is a dreary creed, but it need not be anti-moral. 
And we need not, even if it were true, hate the world 
as vulgar, or despair of it as hopeless. While if, as 
the present writer believes, it is untrue, it is not to 
the interest of faith to reject science. It is a duty 
to God to know, as well as to believe and hope. We 
must reason out our faith rather than merely assume 
it as hypothetical explanations of moral needs. The 
real Socrates would have tried to reconstruct. So 
far, Mr. Balfour only reverts. 








PARIS IN WINTER. 
ye weed this is not the boulevard—this windy 
b desert with a light surface of snow, and no 
sign of life save a straggling fiacre! A flickering 
line of desolate lamps’; stacks of empty chairs, look- 
ing like regiments of skeletons, outside the cafés ; 
a long bleak stretch of pavement, without one 
humanising phantom—such is the welcome of the 
boulevard to the foreigner in mid-winter. It is 
his privilege to chide Paris for her frivolity. She 
is the city of extravagant greetings and over- 
done farewells. She tricks herself out with 
funeral pomp to do honour to the bones of a 
distinguished soldier, and the same day she hails 
with wild huzzas the return of a political Ishmael 
whose hand has been against every man and every 
institution for thirty years. The Londoner, you 
understand, is offended by this levity. In his be- 
loved city there is an exquisite discrimination in all 
public affairs, and the folly and incoherence of mobs 
are unknown. I am disposed, therefore, to regard 
the wintry aspect of the boulevard as another 
Parisian caprice—another proof that the French are 
as unstable as water, and shall not excel. It was 
but the other day that I trod this very pavement 
in the midst of an animated throng, with the 
conviction that whatever might happen to Govern- 
ments in France, the gaiety of the people and 
the seductions of the climate would always 
make the boulevard the elysium of the /fdneur. 
And yet the first newspaper which I read on re- 
visiting Paris informs me, on the authority of 
M. Aurélien Scholl, that the gaiety of France has 
fallen dans l’'abime, together with the false nose 
which was so dear to the Parisians at carnival time 
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in the days of Louis Philippe. And the boulevard, 
the gay boulevard, is almost as bare of kindred 
spirits as Sahara, save for a small urchin, perishing 
with cold, who murmurs, “ M’sieu’, un petit commerce 
—deux sous,” and thrusts into my hand a pic- 
torial joke, quite inexplicable. Receiving four sous, 
he remonstrates with me on this excess—a con- 
scientious scruple which would strike me as evidence 
of high commercial probity, did I not know that 
Paris is seething with corruption. 

But I begin to be dubious of the accuracy of M. 
Scholl. Inside the cafés all is exuberant cheerful- 
ness. Chez Paillard, who is at present the most 
fashionable restaurateur of the boulevard, there 
are merry little dinner-parties, presently to be 
adjourned to the theatre. I do not observe in the 
white waistcoats with which Paillard’s is thickly 
studded, nor in the brilliant hats, any suggestion 
that Parisian gaiety is in the abyss. The hat of the 
Parisienne, always a fearful and wonderful object, 
is a startling tribute from art to the opulence of 
Nature. Take half an acre of prairie, and turn it into 
a hothouse, and you will have some faint conception of 
the horticultural headgear which offers roses and 
raptures to my gaze. Colour is prodigal everywhere, 
and in the mirrors which give Paillard’s the air of 
an interminable table d@héte I perceive a vista of 
dazzling tints. Is this a device to beguile the 
canker of melancholy which has eaten into the heart 
of the city? Well, the masquerade is maintained 
with equal skill at the Opera ball; and here my 
simple faith in M. Scholl receives the rudest shock. 
For the false nose is not in the abyss with Louis 
Philippe. It is here in every shape, chiefly retroussé 
and highly inflamed. It is worn, I observe, by 
gentlemen who stalk about as if they were 
meditating State affairs. And then I bethink me 
that Paris is in the midst of a Ministerial crisis, 
and that these noses may belong to politicians 
who, for fear of being disturbed in their beds by the 
hedger and ditcher of Cabinets, and forced to accept 
portfolios, have sought sanctuary at the Opera- 
house. One of these fugitives, after gazing moodily 
at a quadrille for some time, suddenly begins to 
dance a pas seul with great energy. Probably he 
has just caught sight of the Cabinet-maker, and 
seeks to evade him by this ruse. But most of the 
company seem spontaneously gay. There is a 
fusillade of flowers, and, as I am not wearing a hat, 
my head is the target for many playful bunches of 
innocuous herbs. The hour is wearing late, and it is 
time for a disinterested observer to court repose ; 
but before I pass from the scene a saucy domino in 
a box above wraps me in a genial shower of garden 
produce. Distinctly, I am not of M. Scholl's opinion. 

On Montmartre also I find a happy semblance of 
gaiety. The Chat Noir, it is true,is no longer the 
cradle of original genius, but its glory has been 
transplanted to other haunts, all within a stone's 
throw. In one of these I sit asa patron of literature, 
listening to the poets and singers of the quarter, and 
buying their compositions for the modest sum of 
half a franc apiece. The most notable is a Revue, a 
travesty of the history, as far as Montmartre knows 
it, of the year 1894—a medley of song and quip, in 
which the Anarchists, the King of Dahomey, M. 
Zola, and Madagascar are treated with equal candour 
and disrespect. I feel a slight shiver at this freedom 
with the Anarchists, who have no sense of humour, 
and who may blow us up at any——— Good heavens! 
the lights are out, and there is an awful sound like a 
detonation. But I breathe again; it is part of the 
entertainment. Montmartre mocks itself of the 
bombs, of the President of the Republic, of the pro- 
prietor of this cabaret, of all the rival cabarets. 
No danger of fetish-worship here. The patron, a 
portly citizen of martial aspect, threatens physical 
violence to a wag who explains to the company 
that he is brought there nightly by a fee of twenty 
sous. I am alarmed by the altercation till I find it 
is in the dialogue of my copy of the Revue. A late- 
comer interrupts the proceedings by upsetting a 





glass of hot coffee, and demanding another at the 
expense of the house. But by this time I am pre- 
pared to believe that this also is a rehearsed effect. 
A lady who is disturbed in the middle of a song by 
an impetuous critic of the music reproves him with 
a grace which would have done credit to the court 
of the Grand Monarque. The political situation is 
treated with similar good-humour and lack of per- 
sonal bias. One of the poets sells me a song called 
“ M’sieur l’'Congrés, élisez-moi donc.” It describes 
the solicitations addressed to the Versailles Congress, 
when the Presidency was vacant, by candidates of 
various complexions. The successful man delivers 
himself thus :— 


“ M’sieur l’Congrés, élisez-moi done, 

Moi, je n’connais rien a la politique; 

M’sieur le Congrés, élisez-moi done, 

J’frai e’que vous voudrez ; j’ai pas d’opinion ! 
—Ah, Monsieur, soyez done élu; 

Vous serez bon Chef de la République! 

Ah, Monsieur, soyez done élu; 

Vous étes le seul homme qui nous ait l’plus plu! ” 


But lest he should be puffed up, he is chastened by 
this warning :— 


“ Maintenant que vous étes élu, 
Nous allons vous faire tourner en bourrique ! 
Comme c’est vous qui l’avez voulu. 
Hélas! Vos regrets seraient superflus !’ 


After this outbreak of irresponsible buoyancy, I 
really wonder at M. Scholl. 

And when I take my morning stroll in the Champs 
Elysées, every footfall sounding crisply on the frozen 
snow, while the intoxicating air of Paris runs through 
the veins, and the sun—her private and exclusive 
sun—sheds a glowing benison on my head, I hear a 
feminine voice eloquent with endearing expressions, 
as if inviting children to a game. It is the voice of 
an old woman who keeps a little stall, and who is 
cajoling the sparrows to eat the crumbs of her mid- 
day meal with “ Viens, ma belle.” The birds come 
hopping round her with easy confidence, and she 
beams upon them with simple enjoyment. And as I 
pass a few moments later through that Arch of 
many triumphs which are long since in the abyss, it 
seems to me, in spite of M. Scholl, that the gaiety of 
Paris is more enduring. 


THE DRAMA, 





“ AN 


T is with some trepidation that I approach the new 
“comedy with music” by the author of A Gaiety 
Girl. For the views which I was permitted to ex- 
press on that remarkable work in the pages of this 
review Mr. “Owen Hall” took me quite seriously 
to task in a sporting contemporary. The gist of his 
remonstrance, if I remember rightly, was that I had 
brought the heavy artillery of sociological dis- 
quisition and scholastic pedantry to bear upon what 
had only been put forward as a light-hearted joke ; 
over a simple ebullition of fun and frolic I had 
dragged in longtailed words in “ -osity " and “ -ation,” 
the Sisters Three, and other branches of learning; I 
had broken a butterfly upon the wheel; in short, I 
had been serious in the wrong place. This grievance 
of Mr. Owen Hall's, I confess, took me by surprise. 
He might, I thought, have perceived that to 
envisage him as a sign of the times and to seek 
a philosophical interpretation for his work was the 
subtlest form of compliment. But no; like the 
“daughter of joy” in Niniche, who found herself 
treated, for once, with ceremonious consideration— 
“Oh, oui, je suis une femme trés respectée, trop 
respectée, méme!”—he took umbrage at being 
“respected.” It seems that I ought to have dealt 
with him in a slap-dash, Tom-and-Jerry fashion, 
subduing my hand to what it worked in. But “non 
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omnia, etc.,"” and Partridge’s tag must furnish my 
excuse here; to play the gallant sportsman in 
journalism you must, to say the least of it, begin by 
learning the vocabulary—and, to my shame, I have 
never been able to master it. Taking my courage in 
both hands, however, I will try my hand at a properly 
* rollicking " notice of An Artist's Model. Should it 
not run something like this? “Our George” —or “ Man- 
ager Edwardes "—“ has knocked ’em this time, and 
don't you forget it. Any amount of oof has been 
lavished on this truly gorgeous production. It cops 
the biscuit, and romps in an easy winner at five 
stone seven. Owen Hall has shown once more that 
he is more than seven, and, though his lines may be 
here and there a little czerulean, he never lets his 
audience get the blues, and there ain't no flies on 
composer Sydney Jones, either. Late this (Saturday) 
night, we hear that the ball-dresses by ‘ Vanité’ in 
the second act will alone figure up to an outside 
quotation at tape-prices. As we were the first to 
announce weeks ago in this column, there were 
mighty ructions over the diamonds worn by one of the 
ladies of the chorus (we don’t mean number three, 
second row on the O.P. side); but these can happily be 
settled out of court. What price our morning con- 
temporaries who have copied our statement without 
acknowledgment? Puzzle: when did she collect 
those family heirlooms? Perhaps Lady Clare Vere 
de Vere, who was in the stalls, as usual, with 
Tommy Dodd, could tell, for hers were evidently 
paste. As for the other Johnnies ———" But I 
cannot pursue this style of literary composition ; 
it is beyond my powers. 

And Mr. Owen Hall does not deserve to be treated 
in that style either, whatever he may think; for his 
stage-work is by no means of the “ Corinthian” 
order. He bas all the makings of a true vaudevillist— 
alert ideas, a nimble wit, a racy idiom, and a firm 
determination that, despite the Examiner of Plays, 
ginger shall be hot i’ the mouth. At present, 
however, he is unable to use these qualities to 
advantage, for the simple reason that he has not 
learned to work in the medium of the stage. He 
does not yet know bow to bring his personages on, 
or take them off the boards; he does not yet see the 
difference between a series of detached episodes and 
a coherent story; and he is still under the singular 
delusion -— which he revealed in A Gaiety Girl 
—that a playwright can make artistic capital on 
the stage of the notorious adventures of some 
of his players off it. In a word, be is still an 
amateur. But I hasten to add that he is a very 
clever and promising amateur. I said that he 
had ideas. An excellent one, for example, is that 
which is at the root of An Artist's Model, as well 
as of A Gaiety Girl. It is the idea of contrasting 
two outwardly different worlds—the world of 
“ Society” and the worldof “ Bohemia”—by humorous 
juxtaposition. This is an excellent idea, because it 
is scenic—it can be readily externalised, presented in 
material form. There is even a certain ethical 
purpose underlying it—though I fear I shall vex Mr. 
Owen Hall by saying so—in its demonstration that 
the two worlds, after all, have more in common than 
they think, the one being a little worse, the other a 
good deal better, than it outwardly affects to be. 
Thus we are shown the men—célé “ monde "— getting 
entangled with the ladies of the other world, and 
sometimes even marrying them. In the present 
piece, Sir George St. Alban, of the diplomatic 
service, gets entangled with Mme. Amélie, the Sloane 
Street milliner, and the Earl of Thamesmead marries 
her. On the other hand, the ladies who are in 
“Society” are taught to discover all sorts of sympa- 
thetic qualities in the ladies who are not. Daisy 
Vane, the diplomatist’s ward, runs away from school 
to take refuge in a Paris studio, and makes firm 
friends cf the free-and-easy young persons, models 
and students, she encounters there. 

A Paris studio on the stage—here is another of 
Mr. Owen Hall's good ideas. It provides an effective 
scene, it is new to English audiences, and it abounds 





in opportunities for sketches of manners which, as 
readers of Murger's “Vie de Bohéme” or the De 
Goncourts’ “ Manette Salmon” know, are worth por- 
traying. But here the idea remains only an idea; it is 
not worked out. Nothing could be less like the interior 
of a Paris studio and its occupants than the crowd of 
burlesque choristers and “ extra” ladies who fill the 
stage of Daly’s Theatre. What was wanted was 
realism touched with fantasy; we get neither. 
Easels and daubed canvases are duly provided by 
the property-master; but of the topics that art- 
students discuss, studio “shop” and studio “ chaff,” 
of the practical jokes that they play, of their peculiar 
“ atmosphere,” we get nothing. Certain pleasantries 
do pass in that studio—a boy (who is really a girl 
disguised) is invited, and well-nigh compelled, to 
pose for the nude, a model who is asked whether 
her diamonds are family heirlooms replies “ No, I 
collected them myself "’—but these are not pleasantries 
characteristic of Parisian art-students, who, after 
all, are fairly decent people. There you touch one 
of Mr. Owen Hall's besetting sins: he is constantly 
hovering on the outer edge of indelicacy. His own 
intelligence, reinforced by the indignant protests of 
many of the first-night audience, will already have 
convinced him of his mistake. 

And, while he is about it, he will do well to 
discard, not only his superfluous offences against good 
taste, but his intolerable trick of sentimentalising. 
To call the sentiment of his sentimentalists in this 
play mawkish would be a fulsome compliment. Since 
Master Stephen in Ben Jonson's Every Man in His 
Humour borrowed a stool to be melancholy upon, 
no such sentimental noodle has, surely, been seen on 
the stage as the jilted lover played by Mr. Hayden 
Coffin. He twitches his eyebrows, he heaves deep 
sighs, he postures in corners, he plucks moodily at 
his locks—all this from one end of the play to the 
other. Meanwhile, the mistress of his baffled 
affections wears a series of startling gowns and 
declines to be wooed by anyone under the rank of an 
earl. And the supreme joke of it is that, to all 
seeming, Mr. Owen Hall takes these preposterous 
personages quite seriously. The truth is, of course, 
that they are only singing parts, mere excuses for 
the ballads of love-sickness always expected from 
Mr. Hayden Coffin, and the drawing-room melodies so 
pleasantly warbled by Miss Marie Tempest. But 
surely good music could have been provided at less 
ruinous sacrifice of sanity. 

For the rest, there is some capital dancing by 
Miss Letty Lind; Miss Lottie Venne’s vivacity is 
irrepressible; and Mr. Eric Lewis would be amusing 
if the author had but given him the chance. The 
stage is filled with a crowd of pretty women; 
gorgeous ball dresses and uniforms have been pro- 
vided by firms duly advertised in the programme ; 
the music is “catching” enough to please the 
unmusical majority; and I have no doubt An 
Artist's Model will run for hundreds of nights. 


A. B. W. 








ARMENIA AND BULGARIA. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, January 3ist, 1895. 


|’ the Turkish Government would exercise half 
I the energy in reforming its Administration that 
it is now displaying in its effurt to suppress the 
truth and influence public opinion in Europe, it 
would soon become a model Government. In spite 
of its present financial distress, it is spending money 
lavishly in all directions. Old Tarkophiles are roused 
to a sense of their obligations. New ones are created. 
Ministers and consuls are kept in a state of perpetual 
excitement. Repressive measures of all kinds have 
been adopted. It is easier for a traveller to reach 
Thibet to-day than to go to Moosh. Positive orders 
have been given to exclude all correspondents from 
Armenia and Asia Minor; the Grand Vizier him- 
self is authority for this statement. All telegrams 
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received in Constantinople or sent out are first 
examined at the Palace. Letters are opened—even 
Consular despatches—and it is not safe even for a 
foreigner to write or receive private letters on the 
subject of the condition of the Armenians. Not 
only was an attempt made two weeks ago to 
capture and examine the British post, but since 
that time Englishmen have been stopped and 
searched in the streets. No item on this subject in 
any European paper is too insignificant to escape 
attention, and foreigners here have been subjected 
to serious inconvenience and threats who were sus- 
pected of being responsible for such paragraphs. 

The investigation now going on at Moosh is con- 
ducted in a similar spirit ; and if the foreign members 
of it resist all temptation, it will still be almost im- 
possible for them to get at any evidence unfavour- 
able to the Turkish Government. The object of all 
this effort is to hold the public mind in Europe in 
suspense until it wearies of this question and turns 
its attention to something else. The success or failure 
of this effort depends upon the good-sense of the 
English people. It ought to excite their indignation, 
and make them insist still more strongly that the 
Government should publish the reports of its own 
agents, and act upon them. It is to be hoped that 
the next Blue Book on Turkey will contain the 
reports of the Consuls at Angora and other places, 
and will go back far enough to include the reports 
of the Consul at Mosul on the conversion of the 
Yezidees to Mohammedanism three or four years 
ago by fire and sword. It has nothing to do with 
the Armenians, but it shows what is the spirit of the 
present Turkish Government. It is a conclusive 
answer to those of its defenders who declare it to be 
impossible for the gentle Turk to commit atrocities, 
and who still believe that the story of the Bulgarian 
massacres was “ coffee-house babble.” 

A London daily published a letter the other day 
from a man who was near Sassoun at the time of the 
massacres, and who declares that nothing of the 
kind occurred. That he was there cannot be denied, 
nor that he was afterwards for some time in Con- 
stantinople. It need only be said that those who 
know the history of his visit here know things which 
cannot be reported, but which satisfy them that his 
testimony is worthless. There are editors in London 
who could enlighten the editor who printed this letter. 
Another class of writers claim to have lived in Turkey, 
and to have found the Armenians a very disagreeable 
race, while they have seen nothing but good in the 
Turks. They may be perfectly sincere in this opinion, 
but it has nothing to do with the question of the 
Sassoun massacres, or the more important question of 
the general condition of the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan. In fact, much good can be said of the pure 
Anatolian Turk. If left to himself, he would 
never molest his Armenian neighbours. He is 
ignorant and superstitious, but fairly truthfal, 
honest, industrious, and good-natured. But the 
Armenians suffer nothing ia comparison with them. 
We naturally expect and demand much more from 
them, and are sometimes disappointed ; but I know 
of no Asiatic race which adapts itself so readily to 
European civilisation, or which so generally adopts 
what is good and rejects what is evil in that civilisa- 
tion. They are a frugal, money-making race, but 
no other nationality in Constantinople has a higher 
reputation for honesty. Most of the wealth of 
the city is confided to their care every night. 
It was to their credit that the bazaars were 
not plundered after the earthquake, and the 
Sultan himself has been able to find no one 
but an Armenian to honestly administer the vast 
properties belonging to the Civil List. No less than 
seventy Armenians hold office in that department. 
Many of these letters are known to have been paid 
for by the Turkixh Government, others are from 
foreigners in the employ of the Turks. Someare, no 
doubt, from honest men, who intend to tell the truth, 
but whose knowledge of the existing state of things 
is imperfect. I have read them all so far as I could 





find them, and I have not yet discovered anything in 
any of them which can be received as reliable 
evidence in regard to the Sassoun massacres or the 
present condition of the Armenians in Asia Minor. 

Bulgaria is now involved in a serious controversy 
with both Austria and Turkey. The low price of 
wheat has made it impossible for the farmers to pay 
their taxes, which had been fixed in money at the 
rate of wheat three years ago, when the Govern- 
ment ceased to collect the tithes in kind. As their 
wheat now brings less than one-third of the price 
at the time the change was made, it would take one- 
third of the crop, instead of one-tenth, to pay the 
taxes. As these taxes had to be reduced, other forms 
of taxation had to be devised. So the duties on im- 
ports were raised from 8 to 10} per cent., and an 
excise duty put on spirits and several other things. 
The Powers generally accepted this change, but 
Austria refuses to agree to the excise duty, which 
falis mostly on Austrian goods. The Turks, ap- 
parently instigated by Austria, refuse to agree to 
either the duty on exports or the excise, and threaten 
to retaliate on Bulgaria by the imposition of similar 
duties on Bulgarian productions. As the law has 
already been promulgated in Bulgaria, the Govern- 
ment finds itself in a very difficult position. If 
Austria and Turkey insist on their refusal to accept 
the law, it cannot be enforced, the revenue will fall 
short, the Government will be weakened, and a new 
impetus will be given to the pro-Russian propa- 
ganda, which is both anti-Austrian and anti-Turkish. 

It seems to me a very short-sighted policy for 
both Austria and Turkey. The Turks have abso- 
lutely nothing to gain by it, and the Austrians are 
sacrificing important political interests for remote 
and doubtful commercial advantages. Bulgaria is 
at their mercy, simply because she is still a part of 
the Ottoman Empire, and as such subject to the 
Capitulations. If she made friends with Russia, she 
might declare her independence at any time, and be 
freed from all these obligations. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 


Srr.—Your correspondent, “ Caerleon,” writes, in your last 
issue, “ Andrew Cavendish received knight's wages as a re- 
presentative. This (viz., receipt of wages) continued till com- 
paratively modern times. It... . fell into disuse when the 
aspirations of the people had to be stifled, and the light of 
freedom extinguished by aristocratic powers.” Is not this a 
little vague? The Act VI. Hen. VIIL. cap. 6, says knights 
and burgesses shall not depart from Parliament until the session 
be ended without licence of the Speaker, under pain of forfeiture 
of their wages. The most ancient writs for knight’s wages 
extant are the 23, 29,32, Ed. I. The first statute concerning 
them is 12 Ric. II.—* That the levying of the knight’s expenses 
shall be as hath been used before this time.” In the time of 
Edward IV. the wages were 4s. per diem for knights of the 
shire and 2s, at least for burgesses, besides the charges of 
going and coming, fees for writs, ete. Andrew Marvell, M.P. 
for Hull in the reign of Queen Anne, is said to have been the 
last who received these wages. (‘‘ Parry's Parliaments,” p. 200. 
See also Introduction, p. xxvii. ef seq.) 

Stubbs (‘* Constitutional History,”’ IIT., 484) says: “ Under 
Henry VIII. wages of members were secured by legislation ; 
but until then they were levied under the royal writ, the towns 
represented being, of course, at liberty to increase the rate if 
they pleased. The representative of London in 1296 received 
10s. a day. ... The sums were paid with due consideration 
for the time spent on the way in eundo, morando, et redewndo 
(in going, staying, and returning). The refusal of the King to 
interfere with the cus om shows how ancient a right the pay- 
ment was.” Pepys, March 30th, 1668, bewailing the “ pass all 
our matters come to,” says “all concluded that the bane of the 
Parliament hath been the leaving off of the old custom of the 
places allowing wages to those that served them in Parliament.” 
A lately-published valuable work (M+dley’s “ English Constitu- 
tional History”) says: It was not long (se after Henry VIII.) 
before electors took advantage of the increased importance of a 
seat in Parliament to agree with candidates that they would 
serve for nothing. The custom, therefore, gradually diel away, 
although in isolated cases payment was demanded and obtaine 1. 
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The last known instance—i.e., of a refusal, a suit, and a favour- 
able verdict—was in 1681, when the Chancellor gave judgment 
in favour of a member for Harwich who sued his constituents 
for his wages. Thus the payment of members is a lapsed con- 
stitutional right ; and when it was moved in the House of 
Commons in 1870 “to restore the ancient constitutional custom 
of payment of members” , .. the form of the motion was 
strictly correct. 

Your readers will find more information in the passages to 
which I have referred them. We must not forget the different 
value of money in the days when meat was a farthing a pound, 
and good arable land could be bought for 7s. 6d. an acre. There 
seems little or no doubt that in the fifteenth century a shilling was 
as good as a sovereign is now—at least, before the late apprecia- 
tion of gold. Of course, the ratio varied. (On this see Rogers’ 
Agriculture and Prices, last chapter of Vol. I.) We do not 
allow any social inferiority of burgesses to knights of the shire. 
3s. is the average between 4s. and 2s. If the shilling is taken at 
£1, 1 have no doubt that £3 a day for (say) 180 days in the year 
would satisfy the most exacting member —even a Splendid 
Pauper.— Your faithful servant, WALTER WREN. 

7, Powis Square, W., February 5th. 


Srr,—I have read with interest the article in THe SPEAKER 
of January 26th and the correspondence which has followed. I 
am glad to see that your correspondent “Caerleon” has em- 
phasised the fact, which appears to be quite ignored by the 
majority of disputants, that the proposal to pay members of Par- 
liament, so far from being an innovation, is merely a proposal 
to resume an ancient practice, which, although it has during the 
last two centuries fallen into desuetude, is in reality as old as the 
system of representative government itself. 

Both knights of the shire and burgesses were from the 
earliest times entitled to receive wages, or more accurately pay- 
ment of expenses, from their constituents. “The notices of these 
payments,” says Dr. Stubbs, “are as early as the attendance 
of representative members ; on the 10th of February, 1265, 
Henry ILI. orders the sheriffs to assess by a jury of four lawful 
knights the expenses of the journey so that the county be not 
aggrieved, the community of the county being clearly both 
electors and payers. The writ read so much as a matter of 
course as to suggest that the practice was not new.” The 
amount was fixed under Edward II. in 1523 by the writs de 
levandis expensis at four shillings a day for a knight and 
two shillings a day for a citizen or burgess: and the wages were 
due for the whole time of his service, his journey to and fro, and 
his stay in Parliament. The rate thus fixed was duly observed 
from the beginning of the next reign, the rates of the preceding 
and intervening years having oceasionally varied. These writs, 
which were issued after the dissolution of Parliament at the 
request of the members who had served, may be regularly traced 
down to the end of Henry VIII.’s reign. The wages were col- 
lected by the sheriffs from the “communities” of the counties 
and towns represented. 

In view of the present agitation in favour of a return to the 
ancient custom, it is interesting to note that the medieval 
elector does not appear to have taken at all kindly to the support 
of his Parliamentary representatives; indeed, he seems to have 
regarded the rate much in the light in which the Welsh farmer 
of to-day regards the payment of tithes, for Dr. Stubbs tells us 
that the wages were ‘a frequent matter of petition, in which 
almost every conceivable plea was alleged in order to escape the 
obligation.” The records of those times furnish abundant 
evidence as to the diflieulty which the sheriffs experienced in 
collecting the rate; and in some cases the strong arm of the 
law had to be called in to enforce payment. It is to be sincerely 
hoped that if payment of members again comes into vogue 
history will not repeat itself, 

The towns, it appears, were at liberty to increase the rate if 
they were so disposed, or to reduce it by private arrangement 
with their representatives. Thus the representatives for London 
in 1296 received ten shillings a day (five times the legal rate) by 
vote of the magistrates, and the members for York in 1483 

were promised eight additional days’ wages on the oceasion of 
the coronation of the ill-starred Edward V. On the other hand, 
it is recorded that the townsmen of Cambridge—who appear 
then, as now, to have been of a thrifty turn of mind—sueceeded 
in 1427, probably not without a good deal of undignified 
haggling, in inducing their burgesses to accept half the usual rate. 

As the functions of Parliament began to develop, and the 
sessions grew longer, the payment of members seems to have 

become a very heavy burden upon the country-—-so much so 
that the Great Council which Edward III. summoned to meet 
at Winchester in 1371 consisted of only one selected member 
out of the two who had sat in the last Parliament for each 
county, city, and borough, the King excusing himself to the 
Council for not summoning a full Parliament on the ground of 
wishing to relieve his people from the additional expense. 
What this expense was may be gathered from the records of the 
Parliament of 1406, in which year the session lasted 159 days, 
and at its close it was found that the expenses of the knights 
and borough members nearly equalled the sum bestowed on the 





Royal necessities. On the last day of the session £6,000 was 
granted to Henry I1V., and the wages of the representatives 
amounted to more than £5,000, Certainly in those days an 
M.P.’s devotion to his duties did not go wholly without 
recognition from his grateful country. 

As a seat in Parliament became an object of more selfish 
ambition or higher political aspirations, the practice gradually 
became obsolete, although some boroughs still continued to make 
voluntary payments to their representatives. The last recipient 
of a salary appears to have been one Thomas King, member for 
Harwich, who in 1681 obtained from the Lord Chancellor, after 
notice to the Corporation of Harwich, a writ de expensis 
burgensium levandis, In 1830 a proposal to restore the practice 
of paying wages was included by Lord Blandford in a Reform 
Bill which he submitted to the House of Commons. “The late 
Lord Chancellor Campbell, in his ‘ Life of Lord Chancellor 
Nottingham,’ ” says “ Mr. Taswell-Langmeal” “ gave it as his 
opinion that the writ might still be claimed, and that no new law 
is required for those who desire to resume the ancient practice.” 

Members of Parliament who propose to retire at the dissolu- 
tion may see in this eminent lawyer's opinion a chance of 
recouping themselves, at least in a measure, for the sums which 
the stern necessity of retaining the good-will of their constituents 
has compelled them to disburse during their Parliamentary 
career.— Yours truly, DRYASDUST. 

New Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, 8. W.., 
February 5th, 1895. 








A COSMIC EMOTION. 





(After Terence.) 
“ JT AM a man,” quoth well the Roman mime; 
“ Whate’er is human I account my kin.” 

He spake: and loud above the Fabian din, 
The clang of Julian arms, that deathless rhyme 
Still echoes down the resonant aisles of time 

To wake within the eternal heart of man 

The same strong thrill that, fiercely throbbing, ran 
Round tiers of thunderous stone, in Rome's red 

prime. 


We, stranded on the furthest sands of life, 
Blood-brethren to the world, to sun and star, 
To whatso moves on pinion, hoof, or fin, 
We raise above the clash of nature's strife 
This mightier watchword, hymned through space 
afar, 
“Tam: whatever is, I count my kin.” 


GRANT ALLEN. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





HENRY KINGSLEY.* 


\ R. SHORTER begins his Memoir of the author 
p of * Ravenshoe” with this paragraph :—‘ The 
story of Henry Kingsley’s life may well be told ina 
few words, because that life was on the whole a 
failure. The world will not listen very tolerantly 
to a narrative of failure unaccompanied by the halo 
of remoteness. To write the life of Charles Kingsley 
would be a quite different task. Here was success, 
victorious success, sufficient indeed to gladden the 
heart even of Dr. Smiles—success in the way of 
Church preferment, success in the way of public 
veneration, success, above all, as a popular novelist, 
poet, and preacher. Canon Kingsley’s life has been 
written in two substantial volumes containing 
abundant letters and no indiscretions. In this bio- 
graphy the name of Henry Kingsley is absolutely 
ignored. And yet it is not too much to say that, 
when time has softened his memory for us, as it has 
softened for us the memories of Marlowe and Burns 
and many another, the public interest in Henry 





*1. “ The Recollections of Geoffry Hamlyn.” By Henry Kingsley. 
New Edition, with a Memoir by Clement Shorter. London: Ward, 
Lock & Bowden. 

2. “ Ravenshoe.” By Henry Kingsley. New Edition, (Same 
Publishers.) 

3. “The Hillyars and the Burtons.” By Henry Kingsley. New 
Edition, with a Note on Old Chelsea Church by Clement Shorter. 
(Same Publishers.) 
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Kingsley will be stronger than in his now more 
famous brother.” 


I almost wish I could believe this. If one cannot get 
rid of a prejudice, the wisest course is to acknowledge 
it candidly: and therefore I confess myself as 
capable of jumping over the moon as of writing fair 
criticism on Charles or Henry Kingsley. As for 
Henry, I worshipped his books as a boy; to-day 
I find them full of faults — often preposterous, 
usually ill-constructed, at times unnatural beyond 
belief. John Gilpin never threw the Wash about on 
both sides of the way more like unto a trundling 
mop or a wild goose at play than does Henry 
Kingsley when the mood is on him. His notion of 
constructing a novel was to take equal parts of 
wooden melodrama and low comedy and stick them 
boldly together in a paste of impertinent drollery and 
serious but entirely unexpected moralising. And 
yet each time I read “ Ravenshoe”—and I must be 
close upon “ double figures ’’—I like it better. Henry 
did my green unknowing youth engage, and I find 
it next to impossible to give him up, and quite 
impossible to choose the venerated Charles as a 
substitute in my riper age. For here crops up 
a prejudice I find quite ineradicable. To put it 
plainly, I cannot like Charles Kingsley. Those who 
have had opportunity to study the deportment of a 
certain class of Anglican divine at a foreign table 
@héte may perhaps understand the antipathy. 
There was almost always a certain sleek offensive- 
ness about Charles Kingsley when he sat down to 
write. He had a knack of using the most insolent 
language, and attributing the vilest motives to all 
poor foreigners and Roman Catholics and other 
extra-parochial folk, and would exhibit a pained 
and completely ludicrous surprise on finding that 
he had hurt the feelings of these unhappy inferiors 
—a kind of indignant wonder that Providence 
should have given them any feelings to hurt. At 
length, encouraged by popular applause, this very 
second-rate man attacked a very first-rate man. He 
attacked with every advantage and with utter un- 
scrupulousness ; and the first-rate man handled him ; 
handied him gently, scrupulously, decisively; and 
returned him to his parish. It was a beautiful 
episode. But one does not therefore love Charles 
Kingsley. 


Still, one may dislike the man and his books 
without thinking it probable that his brother Henry 
will supersede him in the public interest ; nay, with- 
out thinking it right. Dislike him as you will, you 
must acknowledge that Charles Kingsley had a lyrical 
gift that—to set all his novels aside—carries him 
well above Henry's literary level. It is sufficient to 
say that Charles wrote “The Pleasant Isle of Avés” 
and “ When all the world is young, lad,” and the 
first two stanzas of “ The Sands of Dee.” Neither in 
prose nor in verse could Henry come near such 
excellence. But wemay go farther. Take the novels 
of each, and, novel for novel, you must acknowledge 
—I say it regretfully—that Charles carries the 
heavier guns. If you ask me whether I prefer 
“ Westward Ho!” or “ Ravenshoe,” I answer without 
difficulty that I find “ Ravenshoe” almost wholly 
delightful, and “ Westward Ho!” as detestable in 
some parts as it is admirable in others; that 
I have read “Ravenshoe” again and again 
merely for pleasure, and that I can never read 
a dozen pages of “ Westward Ho!” without 
wishing to put the book in the fire. But if you 
ask me which I consider the greater novel, I answer 
with equal readiness that “ Westward Ho!” is 
not only the greater, but much the greater. Itisa 
truth too seldom recognised that in literary criticism, 
as in politics, one may detest a man’s work while 
admitting his greatness. Even in his episodes it 
seems to me that Charles stands almost immeasurably 
above Henry. Sam Buckley’s gallop on Widderin in 
“ Geoffry Hamlyn” is (I imagine) Henry Kingsley’s 
finest achievement in vehement narrative: but if it 
can be compared for one moment with Amyas 





Leigh’s quest of the Great Galleon then I am no 
judge of narrative. The one point—and it is an 
important one—in which Henry beats Charles as an 
artist is his sustained vivacity. Charles reaches 
much higher at times; but Charles is often pro- 
foundly dull. Now, in all Henry's books I have 
not found a single dull page. He may be trivial, 
inconsequent, irrelevant, absurd; but he never 
wearies. It is a great merit: but it is not 
enough in itself to place a novelist even in 
the second rank. In a short sketch of Henry 
Kingsley contributed by his nephew, Mr. Maurice 
Kingsley, to Messrs. Scribner's paper, The Book- 
buyer, I find that the younger brother was con- 
sidered at home “undoubtedly the novelist of the 
family; the elder being more of the poet, historian, 
and prophet.” (Prophet!) ‘“ My father only wrote 
one novel pure and simple—viz., ‘Two Years Ago’— 
his other works being either historical novels or 
‘signs of the times.” Now why an “ historical 
novel” should not be a “novel pure and simple,” 
and what kind of literary achievement a “sign of 
the times” may be, I leave the reader to guess. The 
whole passage seems to suggest a certain confusion 
in the Kingsley family with regard to the funda- 
mental divisions of literature. And it seems clear 
that the Kingsley family considered novel-writing 
“pure and simple”—as far as they differentiated 
this from other kinds of novel writing—to be some- 
thing not entirely respectable. 


Their opinion of Henry Kingsley in particular is 
indicated in no uncertain manner. In Mrs. Charles 
Kingsley’s life of her husband, Henry's existence is 
completely ignored. The briefest biographical note 
was furnished forth for Mr. Leslie Stephen's “ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography”: and Mr. Stephen 
(who, of all men, might have been expected to show 
wisdom and charity) dismisses our author with a 
few curt lines. This disposition to treat Henry as 
an awful warning and nothing more, while sleek 
Charles is patted on the back for a saint, inclines 
one to take up arms on the other side and assert, 
with Mr. Shorter, that “ when time has softened his 
memory for us, the public interest in Henry Kingsley 
will be stronger than in his now more famous 
brother.” But I, for one, cannot look forward to 
this reversal of the public verdict: nor, to be frank, 
shall I consent with it if it ever comes. The most 
we can expect is that future generations will read 
Henry Kingsley, and will love him in spite of his 
faults. 


Henry, the third son of the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
was born in Northamptonshire on the 2nd of January, 
1830, his brother Charles being then eleven years 
old. In 1836 his father became rector of St. Luke’s 
Church, Chelsea—the church of which such effective 
use is made in “ The Hillyars and the Burtons ”—and 
his boyhood was passed in that famous old suburb. 
He was educated at King’s College School and 
Worcester College, Oxford, where he became a 
famous oarsman, rowing bow of his College boat; 
also bow of a famous light-weight University 
“four,” which swept everything before it in its 
time. He wound up his racing career by winning 
the Diamond Sculls at Henley. From 1853 to 1858 
his life was passed in Australia, whence after some 
variegated experiences he returned to Chelsea in 
1858, bringing back nothing but good “ copy,” which 
he worked into “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” his first romance. 
“ Ravenshoe” was written in 1861; “ Austin Elliot” 
in 1863; “ The Hillyars and the Burtons” in 1865; 
*“ Sileote of Sileotes” in 1867; ‘ Mademoiselle 
Mathilde” (admired by few, but a favourite of 
mine) in 1868. He was married in 1864, and settled 
at Wargrave-on-Thames. In 1869 he went north to 
edit the Edinburgh Daily Review, and made a mess 
of it; in 1870 he represented that journal as field- 
correspondent in the Franco-Prussian War, was 
present at Sedan, and claimed to have been the first 
Englishman to enter Metz. In 1872 he returned to 
London and wrote novels in which his powers 
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appeared to deteriorate steadily. He removed to 
Cuckfield, in Sussex, and there died in May, 1876. 
Hardly a man of letters followed him to the grave, 
or spoke, in print, a word in his praise. 


And yet, by all accounts, he was a wholly amiable 
ne’er-do-well—a wonderful flyfisher, an extremely 
clever amateur artist, a lover of horses and dogs and 
children (surely, if we except a chapter of Victor 
Hugo's, the children in “ Ravenshoe” are the most 
delightful in fiction) and a delightful companion. 
“To us children,” writes Mr. Maurice Kingsley, 
“Uncle Henry's settling in Eversley was a great 
event. . . . At times he fairly bubbled over with 
humour; while his knowledge of slang—Burschen, 
Bargee, Parisian, Irish, Cockney, and English pro- 
vincialisms—was awful and wonderful. Nothing was 
better than to get our uncle on his ‘genteel behaviour,’ 
which, of course, meant exactly the opposite, and 
brought forth inimitable stories, scraps of old songs 
and impromptu conversations, the choicest of which 
were between children, Irishwomen, or cockneys. 
He was the only man, I believe, who ever knew by 
heart the famous ‘Irish Court Scenes’— naughtiest 
and most humorous of tales—unpublished, of course, 
but handed down from generation to generation of 
the faithful. Most delightful was an interview 
between his late Majesty George the Fourth and an 
itinerant showman, which ended up with, ‘No, 
George the Fourth, you shall not have my Rumpti- 
foozle!’ What said animal was, or the authenticity 
of the story, he never would divulge.” 


I think it is to the conversational quality of their 
style—its ridiculous and good-humoured impertin- 
ences and surprises—that his best books owe a great 
deal of their charm. The footnotes are a study in 
themselves, and range from the mineral strata of 
Australia to the best way of sliding down banisters. 
Of the three tales already republished in this pleasant 
edition, “ Ravenshoe” has always seemed to me the 
best in every respect ; and in spite of its feeble plot 
and its impossible lay-figures—-Erne, Sir George 
Hillyar, and the painfully inane Gerty—-I should 
rank “the Hillyars and the Burtons” above the 
more terrifically imagined and more neatly con- 
structed “Geoffry Hamlyn.” But this is an opinion 
on which I lay no stress. A.T.Q.C, 





REVIEWS. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


AupHonse Davupet. A Biographical and Critical Study. 

By Robert Harborough Sherard. London: Edward Arnold. 

HE English literary public is not often favoured 

with the first of a French biography, but they 
have just been given one that makes a “ record "an 
adequate Life of a successful author, produced first 
in English, and by a fit biographer and intimate 
friend of the subject. To Mr. Sherard, French 
would have been at least equally serviceable, so 
this is one more tribute to the constant prepondera- 
tion of the English tongue. In fact, M.-Daudet is 
just now obliged to have the chapters translated to 
him viva voce, and he will thus find that nothing is 
extenuated, while naught is set down disingenuously 
to the public. Though, indeed, as for extenuation, 
we might say that the volume is somewhat too more 
substantial than is justified by the raw material; 
that, as Flaubert said of Daudet’s “ Jack,” there is 
a little too much paper in it. This scarcely applies 
to Mr. Sherard’s own critical appreciations, sketches 
of pen-artists, and so on, of which we have remarked 
as especially good some score of long passages. 

And, again, as to the non-extenuation, the 
biographer has shown a bold judgment in at once, 
even in his fifth line, taking the bull by the horns 
and preparing us, not alone for Goethe's * Wabrheit,” 
but also for his “ Dichtung,’ ay, and even for much 
of “ Erdichtung” also. A born romancer (to put a 








fine point on it), M. Daudet has, luckily for the 
recreational reader, put his taradiddles into book- 
form. “The lie has always been my preoccupation ; 
my books are full of liars”’"—so does he confess him- 
self. Thus, he has often declared that he, Daudet, 
is the prototype of Numa Roumestan (so often 
viewed as a satire on Gambetta), and that Napoleon, 
another and farther Southron, really couldn’t help 
it when he lied history all over Europe. 

So ‘twas this list to larboard, artistically en- 
couraged in M. Daudet, which endowed us with that 
fantastic and delightful farasque of a book, of a 
series, about Tartarin, in whom, as M. de Goncourt 
bas pronounced, Daudet even over-exhausted the 
South. And therein he almost half took back the 
above open self-confession :— 


“Note well this. There are no liars in the South; not at 
Marsrilles any more than at Nimes or Toulouse, or at Tarascon. 
The Southron lies not; he deludes himself. He does not always 
tell truth, but he believes he does. His lying is not downright ; 
it is a variety of the mirage.” 


Alphonse Daudet is a Provencal pur sang— 
barring some mirage about Moorish blood; his 
grandfather Jacques was first a peasant and then a 
silk-weaver at his own loom, then a shopkeeper for 
his own goods at Nimes, whence Daudet’s father, 
Vincent, went forth about the country with vanfuls 
of the said pieces of silk, a superior pedlar on wheels. 
This Vincent, later on, sets up for himself, struggles 
against an wunbusiness self-organisation, rises in 
position, although he falls out of wealth, and into 
complete ruin; and marries an intellectual reading 
wife. 


When quite a little girl she, Adeline Reynand, used to take 
refuge in remote corners of her father’s warerooms, nestle down 
between two bales of silk, and give herself up in all quietude to 
the pleasure of reading. 


Here was the milk-source of the literary natures of 
Alphonse, and of his elder brother Ernest, and of his 
son Léon. 

Leaving school, by cause of poverty, at sixteen, 
and undersized, too, for that age, the small boy 
Daudet was given an usher’s place in a country-town 
school. All the big boys were soon his masters and 
tormentors, and thus he remained but a few months 
in such an impossible position. At seventeen he 
joined his brother in Paris, where both were fitted 
out by a friendly Lyons tailor on long credit, and 
“on spec,” which turned out well. Alphonse then 
paraded the boulevards in amazing coats and flagrant 
waistcoats; but his exceeding good looks, and a 
winning sort of self-conceit, seem to have “ taken” 
at once in such society as offered; and, by the time 
he was eighteen, a Parisian publisher absolutely 
printed his first little volume (of poems) at his, the 
publisher’s own expense; “ perhaps the only living 
writer in France who has had such good fortune.” 

At once he was promoted “a somebody,” and 
these poemlets, by a poetkin, were, some of them, so 
pretty that they got into the stock of private “ penny 
readings.” The Empress, four years later, hears one 
recited, and tells De Morny to find out the versifier ; 
De Morny, too, is won, and gives Daudet, at 2l,a 
private-secretaryship of some £250 a year, which he 
held till that able and unscrupulous man’s death in 
1865. Mora, in “ Le Nabab,” is De Morny. 

But before this marvellous luck, he had had 
another stroke of it in getting, by introduction, on 
to the staff of De Villemessant’s then young Figaro ; 
and in its columns some of his best short “ Monday 
Stories” and “Letters from my Windmill” ap- 
peared. Therein, too, did “Tartarin” eventually 
find refuge in 1867 as a serial, when it had been 
ejected, after ten numbers, from Paul Dalloz’s 
Moniteur, Twenty-seven years have passed since 
then, and the sale of the two first volumes of the 
series, all told, is (if there be no mirage) 330,000 
copies, while the third volume is in its 70th edition. 
M. Daudet is said to have netted £15,000 by that 
buckram and bombazine herd alone. And whereas 
he could reckon up but a desert of £200 a year in 
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1874, he has now for some time been “ never earning 
less than £4,000 a year,” which (always if there be 
no fata Morgana) is like the magic working of some 
Morgan le Fay. 

The naturalists claim Daudet, who certainly has 
treated a (for us English) nasty subject with natural 
nastiness in “Jack "’—it being hard to say whether it 
be he or his friend and elder M. E. de Goncourt (in 
“ Blisa ”) who has “ gone one worse.” In that un- 
pleasant book, “ L’Evangeliste,’ too, which we 
regret to mention, Daudet has drawn remorselessly 
upon all the neuropathy of the Salpétri¢re hospital. 
But when compared with that outfacer of nature, 
Zola, Daudet is always cleanly ; he does not haunt 
or describe sinks and dustbins. It was De Goncourt 
said that Zola went about his world with the nose 
and nasal habits of the dog, while Daudet, in common 
—as Mr. Sherard keenly points out—with Words- 
worth, seems to be physically devoid of the power 
of smell. He hates—nay, fears—dogs, too, and all 
animals. He is also indifferent as to his food, and it 
is well-known that the nerves of smell and taste 
travel together. In addition—or, rather, in further 
subtraction—he is horribly shortsighted, so that he 
is but ill-fitted indeed for the naturalistic calling, 
and has to rely mainly on sound for his sense- 
messages. 

He always works slowly, with infinite labour and 
pains, often spending days over one page in an 
exhausting hand-to-pen struggle with words; and 
he is crowded up with little notebooks, from which 
he writes out into common copybooks the first draft 
of his novel. This “rough rough” is then revised, 
and a “ fair rough” rewritten, page by page. Then 
his literary and very clever wife reads this second 
copy and makes objections and suggestions. On 
these Daudet works for the third (or fourth?) time, 
and then only proceeds to obtain his fair copy. For 
many artistic natures, production is a _ positive 
enjoyment and prop-me-up, but surely this ever- 
lasting and exasperating copying must have a good 
deal to do with his phenomenal nervousness. No 
wonder he has to lie by for months without touching 
apen. “For the last twelve years he has been forced 
to send himself to sleep with chloral, and to wake 
himself up with morphine”; and on this head Mr. 
Sherard dwells much less than Daudet’s bosom- 
friend, M. de Goncourt, has done. Here, we believe, 
there is but little mirage, and a great deal of 
Brocken spectre; but by the latest reports, as his 
many admirers will gladly learn, M. Daudet is “a 
man altogether transformed, with bright eyes, a 
placid face, and a good ring in the voice.” A la 
bonne heure, if, as he threatens, he is to pay England 
a Visit. 

The portrait, though half a skit, prefixed to this 
book is well-chosen. If we do not greatly mistake, 
it was originally published by the Revue IJllustrée in 
1886. And was it a happy thought, or a distressing, 
that made them steep the binding in watered ab- 
sinthe ! 


MR. DISRAELI TAKEN SERIOUSLY. 


Tue ENGLisH MoNARcHY AND ITs REVOLUTIONS. By F. W. 
a Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. James Parker 
A 0. 
A FUNNY book is Mr. Bain’s. Unconscious jokes are 
apt to be wearisome when they extend over 200 
pages, but Mr. Bain’s rich vein of humour contains 
gold in payable quantities even in its deep levels. 
He is, we believe, a professor at Poona, and has, 
presumably, learned English history from the 
Mahatmas. He entertains for “your orthodox his- 
torian a sentiment mingled of wonder, pity, and 
contempt, which I disdain to conceal.” He speaks of 
the “ wretched caricatures and puerile misrepresenta- 
tions of Hallam, Macaulay, Green, and their school.” 
He has hard words even for so good a Conservative 
as the estimable Bishop Stubbs, and, once at least, 
Ranke is accused of making a statement absolutely 
false. And on whose authority, among human 





authorities, does Mr. Bain rest his claim to set all 
the orthodox historians aside? On that of Mr. 
Disraeli’s novels. ‘This essay,” he tells us, “is in- 
tended to be merely the introduction to a biography 
of Lord Beaconsfield, on which I have been long 
meditating. . Always excepting Aristotle, he 
was the subtlest political psychologist that ever 
existed.” Mr. Bain has re-read English History in the 
light of “Sybil,” and “Coningsby,” and “ Tancred,” 
not forgetting “ Vivian Grey.” The very titles of his 
chapters suggest the young Englanders. “The 
Baronial Anarchy” is his summing up of the age 
of Magoa Charta and the Parliament. “ The Spolia- 
tion of the Church”’—that, if we remember rightly, 
is the view of the Reformation which we find in 
Sybil. “The Puritan Despotism”—see “Tancred” 
passim. “The Venetian Oligarchy ” is “ Coningsby” 
deprived of its small talk—and so on. Poor Mr. Bain 
has taken the lively badinage of Disraeli the Younger 
seriously, and has imbibed from the statesman who 
spoke of “the Mass in Masquerade” a burning 
passion for the pre-Reformation Church. He will 
give no quarter to the old Whig families. If he 
were leader of the Tory party he would refuse to allow 
the party funds to be desecrated by contributions 
drawn from abbey lands. “That extraordinary 
man,” of course, never did anything so foolish, which 
exactly illustrates the difference between his point 
of view and Mr. Bain’s. 

Mr. Bain has a facility, and even occasionally 
a felicity, of expression which is worthy of a better 
cause. No man could bring out more clearly the 
absurdity of hisownthesis. Take this little sentence 
from his summary :—“ Monarchical Authority sup- 
planted, under specious pretexts (Magna Charta), 
by oligarchy.” Or this of Henry VIII.:—* A new 
aristocracy rises on the ruins of the Church, and 
obsequiously humours the whims of the grotesque 
ruffian who throws them the spoils.” His hostility 
to Henry has nothing to do with anything so vulgar 
as the ten commandments, for of Charles II. and his 
French alliance we read:—* The truth is, Charles 
was a head and shoulders above his subjects. He 
was free from all religious prejudice; they were 
bigots. ... Under his careless ironical manner 
Charles concealed an invincible tenacity and con- 
stancy of political aim.” This is worthy of Lord 
Beaconsfield himself, who declared that Major 
Wiseman and Lord Shelburne were the two neglected 
great men of English history. Weare not surprised 
to learn that the Whigs, by thwarting the Imperial 
policy of George III. caused the loss of the American 
colonies. Mr. Bain also informs us that he is a Pro- 
tectionist and a Bimetallist. 

If we might presume to advise Mr. Bain, who 
is evidently a man of ability, we should suggest that 
the detailed study of some limited period of history 
would be a useful corrective for these humours. 
There are few young men who could skid over the 
whole surface of human history without becoming 
foolish unless they were dull, and Mr. Bain is not 
dull. 





DR. BUCKLAND. 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM BUCKLAND. 
his Daughter, Mrs. Gordon. London: John Murray. 


SECOND NOTICE. 


THE study of geology to-day is a comparatively 
easy task; the student masters his books, from 
the elementary Page and Roberts to the more 
elaborate Geikie or Ramsay, pores over his coloured 
maps, and, like Mr. Squeers’ pupils, “ goes and does 
it” in the field. Buckland had to create the 
machinery with which to work, to analyse the strata, 
write the books, plot the maps. On an old black 
mare, caparisoned with vast bags and ponderous 
hammers, which learned at last to stop at every 
stone quarry, refusing to move on till her rider had 
examined it; in a capacious carriage of extra 
strength, fitted up with a furnace and implements 
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for assays and analysis; on foot with Conybeare 
or Greenough; he traversed the whole of Britain and 
great part of the Continent, colouring sections, 
marking stratifications, accumulating fossils for the 
maps and plates which were to accompany his 
Reliquizw. In London, as in the country, a large 
blue bag was his inseparable companion ; he wields 
it in the life-like portrait by Ansdell which his 
biographer has reproduced —a far better likeness 
than the frontispiece. He used to say that the 
greatest honour it received was when Lord Grenville, 
the Chancellor of the University, insisted on carrying 
it; its sorest disgrace when, after his calling three 
times at Sir Humphry Davy’s, and always finding 
him out, Sir Humphry asked his servant, “ Has Dr. 
Buckland been here to-day?” “No, sir; there has 
been no one but a man with a bag, who called three 
or four times, and I always told him you were out.” 

The Chair of Geology was created and endowed 
for him expressly, at the instance of the Prince 
Regent, through the representation of Sir Joseph 
Banks, whom Buckland dearly loved, and in memory 
of whom he planted Banksia roses in his successive 
gardens. His powers asa lecturer have been extolled 
by many pens. He was nervous always until he had 
made his audience laugh; then he went on at his 
ease. One eminent geologist bears testimony to his 
union of playful fancy with profound reflection ; a 
foreign naturalist reproduces his marvellous descrip- 
tion of the Dudley cavern; Ruskin compares his 
style to Sydney Smith's; Story Maskelyne’s enthu- 
siasm leads him to misquote, as most men do 
misquote, the hackneyed line from Johnson's epitaph 
on Goldsmith; Lyell cites his “really powerful” 
lecture at the British Association; Whately, Shuttle- 
worth, Phil. Duncan lavished their wit on humorously 
reproducing his addresses ; the venerable Copleston 
glorified the commanding eloquence which called up 
stocks and stones from the depths of earth to hymn 
the Creator's praise ; Owen, writing sadly when the 
great intellect was clouded, recalls his teaching as 
“the most genial inspiration ever vouchsafed to a 
teacher of the Creator's doings.” Then think of the 
topics which he had to handle, their novelty and their 
miracle; imagine what an audience must have felt 
before whom from a shapeless femoral fragment was 
reconstructed a bird sixteen feetin height ; to whom 
the imperfect skeleton of a megatherium revealed, 
step by step, bone by bone—“ the sinews and the flesh 
came up upon them, and the skin covered them 
above ”’—the habits, food, digging power of the 
living giant; who beheld in the little Stonesfield 
marsupial Nature's earliest mammalian experiment, 
or who learnt by ocular proof that in all parts of 
temperate England—nay, on the spot where they 
were gathered in Oxford or in London—the mam- 
moth had once traversed ice-floes; the rhinoceros 
had bathed, the hyena laughed, the lion roared, in 
tropical streams and caves and forests. Familiar to 
us to-day as were the names of Harry the King, 
Bedford, and Exeter to the St. Crispin veterans, the 
uncouth titles and the bewildering facts thrilled 
those who heard them first with strange excitement, 
instilled as they were by a teacher from whose lips 
facts far more commonplace would have fallen lively 
as a fairy tale. He was never, we remember, for a 
moment still—pacing up and down his gallery in the 
Clarendon like a polar bear, clutching a huge skull 
or brandishing a huge thigh-bone, dashing down 
amongst his class sometimes as Dr. Acland amusingly 
records, to pounce on some alarmed student with a 
vociferous and enigmatic question. Of questions 
from his hearers he was intolerant; they checked 
the flow of his talk. “It would seem,” queried a 
sceptical Caledonian during a lecture in North 
Britain, “that your animals walked always in one 
direction?” “ Yes,” was the reply ; “ Cheirotherium 
was a Scotchman, and he always travelled south.” 
But if imperious in his rostrum, he was modest and 
receptive with his equals. One who was present 
at the Noctes Geologice in Somerset House com- 
memorates the hearty laughter and pleased sur- 





render with which he accepted the demolition of 
one of his theories by Sir Charles Lyell. At one 
time a staunch opponent of the glacial theory, he 
succumbed to the evidence brought forward by 
young Agassiz; travelling with him amongst the 
erratics and smoothed rocks of the Highlands, him- 
self converting Lyell—whose house, without his 
knowing it, was built upon a cluster of terminal 
moraines—and becoming henceforth, as Prestwich 
testifies, the vigorous and convincing advocate of a 
Great Ice Age and its results. We miss the name of 
McEnery from this volume; he it was who first 
called Buckland’s attention to the human relics in 
the older cave deposits cozeval with glacial times—a 
fact whose truth and whose consequences it needed 
then no slight courage to proclaim. The lock of 
hair from the mammoth found entire in the Lena 
mud ranked among the greatest of his treasures ; 
enshrined in a silver box, it was carried round by 
little Frank for exhibition at every festive gathering 
in his house. 

Above all things a geologist, he was eminent in 
many other fields of practical and scientific know- 
ledge. He was an accomplished agriculturist, experi- 
menting on his Hanny farm near Oxford, draining 
its heavy soil, and exhibiting with pride a turnip 
measuring a yard in circumference, grown on land 
previously waste and worthless. When the potato 
disease smote Ireland hip and thigh in 1845, it was to 
Buckland all men turned for guidance; and his 
discovery of coprolites at a time when guano was 
unknown enriched thousands of acres in the Eastern 
Counties. He threw himself heart and soul into the 
Sanitary Commission of the same year, preached on 
the Day of Humiliation for the cholera a sermon on 
the text “ Wash and be clean,” which startled all 
who heard and read it; ventilated, drained, and 
cleansed Westminster School, at that time a mere 
cesspool of impurities and foulness. He was an 
accomplished architect, restoring as Dean the dilapi- 
dated Abbey, with careful personal superintendence 
of the masons’ work. He regenerated the village of 
Islip, a living then attached to the Deanery; raised 
the roads, and dug out the ditches, banishing rheu- 
matism and ague ; taught the rustics how to clean up 
their cottages, how to cultivate allotments; looked 
sharply after the guardians of the poor; gave the 
lads a recreation room; maintained a night school, 
where talk and teaching and microscope sped the 
evenings; and when Frank, the medical student, 
came down from St. George’s, opened the big kitchen 
to the lame, halt, and blind sent up by kind old Mr. 
Walker, the village doctor, to get benefit from the 
most approved modern treatment. Suddenly, in the 
midst of a life of unsurpassed energy and usefulness, 
came the blow which ended, not the life—better, 
perhaps, had it been so—but the beauty and vigour 
of the life. His daughter handles reverently the 
details of that strange paralytic malady, and we may 
follow her example. 


Est et fideli tuta silentio 
Merces. 


For eight years he lay torpid and apathetic; the 
only books he would open were the Bible and the 
Leisure Hour. He died in 1856; his remains were 
buried in Islip Churchyard, and in a few months his 
faithful wife’s were laid beside them ; his bust, with 
an inscription, stands in the south aisle of the Abbey. 
His fine collection, the first-fruits of the new science, 
his own hammer-marks and his wife's labels on every 
stone, he bequeathed to the future geological pro- 
fessors of his university. It lies neglected, useless, 
unarranged, “in the cellars” of the museum. All 
students who have worked at that museum know 
how slovenly and distracting is the disposition of its 
geological specimens; yet, if not for the sake of 
education and learning, then for the sake of senti- 
ment and reverence, one would think that the 
authorities might accord a place conspicuous and 
honoured to the traditions and the autographs of 
the first great Oxford scientist. 
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BRITISH NAMES. 


British Famtty NAMES: THEIR ORIGIN AND MEANING. 
By Henry Barber, M.D. London : Elliot Stock. 


CHARLES LAMB has made merry over books which 
are not books, but only garnish for a gentleman’s 
library, such as Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall,” 
Williams on “ Real Property,” and backgammon 
boards professing on their leathern outsides to be 
volumes of Fuller’s “ Worthies,” or Fabyan’s 
“Chronicles.” Shall we add to these Mr. Barber on 
“British Family Names”? It is handsome to look 
at, well-printed, and brightly promising for the first 
dozen pages. Then, all of a sudden, it turns into 
lists of names—names from the Landnama Bok, 
from Domesday, from the Roll of Battle Abbey, 
from O'’Hart’s Irish Pedigrees; all instructive, many 
amusing, but the whole far less readable than 
Johnson's Dictionary. We can no more review such 
a book than make a breakfast off anchovy sauce. 
It should be kept on one’s table, and our lips put to it 
when we are so dispoged. Nor, like the venerable lady 
whom we are quoting, will that happen to us seldom ; 
for Mr. Barber has gone at times to the best authori- 
ties, and his liquor, though concentrated, is often 
wholesome. He ought to have written more at 
length on the names here brought together. And 
his devotion to Norse and old Frisian is cer- 
tainly excessive, while such evidence as the Roll 
of Battle Abbey affords cannot be relied upon. 
Moreover, has he not connected all kinds of names 
with all manner of places a little too much at hap- 
hazard? There are chance coincidences whereby the 
same name, apparently, may be discovered in For- 
farshire, in South Wales, and between Cork and 
Kinsale. But is it the same? We require historical 
proof before asserting an identity which lies merely 
on the surface. As regards the Danish and other 
Norse elements which may explain the “ local 
nomenclature” along the East Coast, in Yorkshire, 
and in the Lowlands, no one who has studied these 
interesting questions will deny that Mr. Barber is 
well warranted in using such as a key to the facts, 
wherever he can make it fit. But the general 
English surnames—in this respect following the 
language—seem to have arisen under influences 
which can hardly be described as Norse. They 
were, according to Professor Freeman, one of the 
first and greatest changes introduced by the Norman 
Conquest; and if this be so, it is idle to seek for 
them chiefly in Icelandic and Frisian. 

Eight thousand names, patronymic, local, epi- 
thetic, dealing with trades, qualities, and all the 
categories of Aristotle, are thus referred to their 
origin, doubtless successfully in a certain number of 
instances. No pages in the volume are more fertile 
in surprises than those which relate the transfor- 
mation that well-known words have during a long 
and chequered history undergone. Who would 
imagine that Snooks was Sevenoaks, or Diggle a 
corruption of Douglas, or Longfellow the modern 
mispronunciation of Longueville, or that Renshaw 
eould become Wrencher, Le Blanc be degraded into 
Blong, St. Olave’s Street turn into Tooley Street, 
and the heroic Viking go about the world in rags as 
a mere Wiggins? If we mind Mr. Barber’s lists we 
shall be on our guard against too obvious derivations, 
for, in the mouths of the unlearned, sound has not 
always been an echo of the sense, but a disguise and 
a distortion. Again, we shall be able hereby to clear 
up some puzzling details, the true account of which 
is probably contained among these names. Many of 
those which appear to be native English, as Smith, 
Carpenter, Johnson, Black, Little, and so on, are 
simply translations from the Celtic, and survive in 
their original form as Gowan, MacIntyre, MacShane, 
Duff, and the like. They afford no argument for 
racial descent, any more than the fact of a nation 
speaking English proves that it is akin to Saxons or 
Normans in blood. But we need not plunge into 
the depths of race-problems in order to commend 
Mr. Barber’s addition to our stores. Had he done 





nothing but print the long lists already existing, 
so as to make them accessible to the general public, 
he would have deserved well of archeology. Much 
remains unattempted; and Mr. Barber must feel 
that he is called upon to answer the serious criticism 
which his work has met with. A commentary on 
the text would reveal both its strong and its weak 
points, enabling us to judge how far he has fallen 
behind writers like Mr. Bardsley, and to what extent 
he deals in “ random assertions,” or has proved facts 
behind him. The only safe plan is to take each dis- 
trict by itself, as in an ordnance survey, and give the 
local evidence with as little guess-work as possible. 


FICTION. 
Beyonp THE DREAMS OF AVARICE. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 


THE WatTer’s Mov’. By Bram Stoker. 
London: A. Constable & Co. 


ALLEYNE. A Story of a Dream and a Failure. 
Papillon. London: Fisher Unwin. 


A Lire Larp Bare. A Story of the Day. London : Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Limited. 


By Walter Besant. 
(Acme Library.) 


By E. T. 


Mr. BESANT has written a very clever and a very 
original novel, under the title of ‘‘ Beyond the Dreams 
of Avarice.” That it is not altogether a satisfactory 
work of fiction is due to the fact that Mr. Besant 
continues to pursue his old practice of introducing a 
moral into his tale. Brimstone and treacle is, we 
believe, a wholesome mixture, but unless there is 
a judicious preponderance of the treacle over the 
brimstone, the article cannot be described as palat- 
able. It would be a libel upon Mr. Besant, who 
overflows with the milk of human kindness, and who 
is constantly trying to benefit his fellow-creatures, to 
draw any comparison between him and the late 
proprietor of Dotheboys Hall, but he certainly gives 
us an unconscionable amount of brimstone in the 
very excellent treacle with which he provides us. 
We have read “Beyond the Dreams of Avarice” 
with a very real admiration for the gifts of its 
distinguished author. There are passages in the 
story that strike us as having a peculiar excellence 
that could hardly, we believe, be attained by any 
other writer of fiction. Mr. Besant possesses the his- 
torical imagination. In the glowing panorama of the 
present book he paints for us the people of to-day, the 
people of fifty years ago, and the people of the last 
century, and he is just as much athome, just as graphic 
and life-like, in his descriptions of all. The fortunes 
of the Burley family, and the tragedy of the old 
house in Great College Street, Westminster, are 
presented to us with extraordinary skill. We hardly 
needed the genealogical chart with which the author 
has considerately provided us to determine the 
precise position of each of the living characters on 
the family tree. They speak for themselves, and so 
well is their individuality preserved that we are 
never in the smallest danger of mistaking one for 
another. But, despite its admirable qualities, the 
novel is for ever in danger of being submerged 
beneath the sermon. From first to last, it is his 
moral of which Mr. Besant is evidently thinking, and 
this, the critics are agreed, is fatal to art. The plot 
of the story is marked by Mr. Besant’s accustomed 
ingenuity of invention. A young man, who has 
devoted himself to science and the art of healing, 
learns from his father, when the latter is on his 
death-bed, that the name they have borne is not 
their true one, and that the father, in his youth, had 
fled from the house of his own father, because he 
could not bear the stigma of shame which rested 
upon it. The young doctor, whose name is Calvert, 
learns then, for the first time, that he bas a grand- 
father still living, and that this grandfather is 
Robert Burley, the moneylender and millionaire, 
whose name stinks in the nostrils of the world. 
Furthermore, as he is made acquainted with his 
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ancestry, he finds that his grandfather had inherited 
his infamy from others not less infamous. Meanness 
and vice had for generations been the distinguish- 
ing qualities of the Burleys. They had acquired 
enormous wealth by the most ignoble means. Cal- 
vert’s father, the only child of Robert Burley, had 
fled from his father’s home, and sought to escape 
from the burden of the family crimes by leading 
a life of honest poverty under an assumed name. 
Dying, he implores his son not to touch the riches 
to which he is the natural heir. A few days after 
Calvert, senior, dies, his father, the infamous Robert 
Burley, also passes away. No will can be found, 
and there are no less than eleven millions of money 
—Mr. Besant is always magnificent in his dealings 
with money—to be disposed of somehow. The 
matter might, of course, be settled at once, if young 
Calvert were to come forward and reveal bimself; 
but he is restrained from doing so, in part by the 
last words of his father, and in part by the influence 
of his own wife, who looks upon the Burley money 
as accursed, and cannot bear that her husband should 
touch it. So, from all parts of the world, and from 
all ranks and conditions in society, claimants who 
profess to have been connected in some way or other 
with the Burley family come forward to demand the 
money. Mr. Besant is at his best in dealing with 
this part of his story. His sketches of the claimants 
are both humorous and true to life, whilst they give 
fresh evidence of the author’s wide and varied range 
of knowledge. Weare not going to tell the fate of 
Robert Burley’s millions, for it might deprive some 
reader of the pleasure of learning it for himself. 
But we may add that the story ends, as it began, 
with a moral—a very sound moral, it is true, but 
one that hardly enhances the attractions of the 
book as a work of fiction. 

“The Watter’s Mou’” is but a little book, yet 
it has a distinct value of its own. Mr. Bram Stoker 
has a simple directness of style that disdains all 
trick or artifice, yet the very simplicity of his 
story adds to its strength, and the tale he gives 
us, slight though it is, possesses undeniable power. 
It is the story of a fisherman's daughter, living on 
the wild north-eastern coast, and of the tragedy of 
her life when she is torn between her love for her 
betrothed, a coastguardsman, and that which she 
bears for her father and brothers, who have been 
lured by a villain into a smuggling enterprise. Poor 
Maggie gives her life in the attempt to solve the 
problem with which she has been suddenly con- 
fronted. There is plenty of pathos in “The Watter's 
Mou’,” but it is wholesome and unforced, like the 
story itself, and we feel that we are indebted to the 
author for the pleasure he has given us. 

“Alleyne” is one more contribution to that 
monotonous stream of “new” feminine fiction which 
flows so continuously through the literature of the 
day. It deals, of course, with the inevitable topics— 
heredity, woman’s “ mission,” and other abstruse 
problems of an equally cheering nature—and these 
topics are treated after the method peculiar to this 
type of novel. That is to say, a halfpennyworth of 
plot is compelled to support an intolerable deal of 
moralising, with the unfortunate result that the 
reader is distinctly bored. Miss Papillon, the author 
of “ Alleyne,” follows the traditions of her school to 
an extent that robs her work of all originality, for 
her fictitious personages convey no impression of 
reality, being too obviously regarded by their creator 
as mere pegs upon which to hang her theories of 
life. They do not breathe; they only talk, talk 
endlessly and impotently, while the story stagnates, 
and the reader’s interest dwindles and dies. Yet, 
amateurish and undramatic as the book undoubtedly 
is, it is not without traces of an ability which may 
yet be turned to better purpose. Miss Papillon 
cannot, at present, draw a consistent character, nor 
divine an interesting plot; but she possesses a 
certain grace of touch, and some faculty for descrip- 
tion. Of the comedy of life she appears, like most of 
her sckool, absolutely ignorant, and this fatal lack of 





humour is conspicuous in “ Alleyne,” rendering the 
book tiresomely ponderous in effect. With an ex- 
tended knowledge of life, and a less implicit reliance 
upon nebulous theories concerning it, Miss Papillon 
may possibly produce a novel worthy of the name. 
It cannot be said that she has done so in the present 
instance. 

The portentous title of “ A Life Laid Bare” is in 
itself sufficient to fill the wary reader with alarm ; 
nor will the apprehensions thus excited be soothed 
by a perusal of this verbose volume. For the 
chequered career of its heroine, Miss Femina Loyal, 
is herein detailed with so much frankness and fulness 
that her life may be said to be not only laid bare, 
but absolutely naked. The anonymous author, 
indeed, has pursued her task with a fell determina- 
tion to spare no item, however trivial, in the dreary 
chronicle of her heroine's emotions, opinions, and, 
alas! conversations. A chaotic babble of political 
and ethical platitudes fills page after page, chapter 
after chapter, until a sense of stupefaction creeps 
over the weary reader. Femina Loyal, in truth, is 
but a sorry heroine, a pasteboard creature devoid of 
solidity or consistency of any kind. The author 
apparently regards her as a figure of rare charm and 
nobility, but unfortunately fails to impress that 
conviction by means of the portrait presented in 
these pages. Femina is a lady of many caprices— 
amatory, social, political, and philanthropic by 
turns. From her earliest youth she is pursued by 
lovers of all sorts and conditions, but she is im- 
periously disdainful of their homage so long as 
youth is her portion. With the flight of her girlish 
bloom, however, she promptly repents of her juvenile 
vacillations, and even stoops to woo—and woo in 
vain—a man who meets her indiscreet and indecorous 
advances with undisguised repugnance. Repulsed 
in this attempt, Femina is still lucky enough to find 
a different response in a different quarter, and her 
eareer of political ambition sinks into the com- 
parative commonplace of matrimony. The story is 
pretentious in style, feeble in characterisation, and 
uninteresting in plot. It is, in fact, less a story than 
a pamphlet, in which the author—an obvious novice 
—has thought fit to expound certain stale theories. 
So little literary skill is shown in the crude attempt 
that the best advice we can give to the author of 
“A Life Laid Bare” is to abandon novel-writing 
forthwith. The pulpit or the platform, rather 
than the circulating library, would be the fitting 
arena for her future labours. 


BROAD SCOTCH. 


FurtH in Fretp. By Hugh Haliburton. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
Tue Humour or Tue Scot. By James Inglis. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 


Writine of barley-meal, Hugh Haliburton says that, did we 
once realise its virtues— 

“There would be such a revival of this well-approved 
ancient feeding-stuff as would send down the price ery 
and drive tapioca and similar foreign skinking ware that 
jaups in luggies clean out of caup and market. It is only 
now and again, at rare intervals, that some patriotic and 
patriarchal bonnet-laird, earthfast on his own acres, takes a 
greening for the barley piece, which consoled his youth, and 
orders a melder of bear to the mill for his individual con- 
sumption, starting off with a baking of half a firlot.” 

It was either an unexpected glass of whisky in the Soudan, or 
the sound of the bagpipes at the foot of the Pyramids, that 
made the Scotch exile exclaim—“ That gings roun’ my hairt like 
a yaird o’ flannel!” We can — the London Scot making 
the same standard patriotic remark when he opens Mr. Robert- 
son’s “ Furth in Field” and finds himself on the track of many 
a passage of excellent Doric like that quoted; but what is the 
Southron to do, who is perhaps ignorant even of the fact that 
Mr. J. Logie Robertson is Hugh Haliburton, the Shepherd of 
the Ochils? We are afraid he will throw down the book in 
dismay, for there is no glossary. Doubtless the warm ap 
preciation of his Scotch readers will make amends for the 
“ deaf ear” of the Southron. , 

He writes of times and seasons, of hogmanay and hansel- 
Monday, of foys, and of olden summer outings. He has in- 
formation and entertaining notes on old words and forgotten 
ways, on skink, on the diddler and the lotman, on the wonderful 
road through the Wicks o° Baigley, and on Pentland’s Edge. 
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The diddler, as representing the homely, hearty, resourceful 
revelry of the farm-town, is a most agreeable and humorous 
figure, not without a dash of pathos. 


“ Failing both windbag and catgut, there was the diddler. 
Anybody could diddle who had good lungs and a sense of 
rhythm. But the man or woman who had the reputation of 
being good at diddling was at once called for with a voice 
there was no denying. It was an accomplishment so much 
in demand at the daft days, and at other convivial seasons, 
that we have known a woman servant who, in enumerating 
the list of her qualifications for farmhouse service, crowned 
the catalogue by intimating that she was a ‘grand diddler.’ 
She was engaged off-hand. The diddler, then, whether man 
or woman, was put into a corner, and the dancers took the 
floor. A veteran diddler dashed courageously into his duty. 
Following or falling into a tune, he opened his mouth, and 
sang or said, to the beat of his foot on the kitchen tiles, 
‘Diddle-diddle, diddle-diddle,’ and kept on singing or 
saying, ‘ Diddle-diddle, diddle-diddle,’ with little variety 
of tone, but without a pause, and with due attention to time, 
till he was black in the face and his tongue was as dry as a 
parrot’s.” 


Here is a subject ; Mr. Barrie or Mr. Crockett could do wonders 
with a diddler. 

The latter portion of the volume contains an excellent 
critical study of Burns, most exhaustive in its examination of 
the external sources which were contributory to Burns’s native 
fountain of song. “ Furth in Field” is the result of wide and 
close reading in the main roads and the bye-ways of Scotch 
literature, presented easily aud entertainingly, and will be 
valued by all who can read it. It is only a little difficult in 
passages; the scope and meaning of the book are patent to any- 
one, although a reader unacquainted with the Scotch language 
may sniff a little, as the uneducated palate objects to the flavour 
of “ peat-reek ” in the true mountain-dew. 

“The Humour of the Scot” is a collection of anecdotes, 
more or less new, grouped under various headings, such as 
“ Biblical and Theological,” “Servants and Service.” Mr. 
Inglis has quite a reputation as a Scotch anecdotist, and his 
present volume will sustain it. 





THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Tue Dicrionary oF Natronat Brocrarny. Edited by Sidney Lee. 
Vol. XLI. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


THE last volume of “ The Dictionary of National Biography” 
affords a great contrast to the extraordinary interest of its pre- 
decessor—so far, at least, as concerns the latter part of the 
letter N, which forms nearly two-thirds of its contents. This 
is comparatively a barren region, though redeemed from absolute 
dulness by such names as Nollekens, Mrs. Norton, the antiquaries 
Nichols and General Nott. By much the most interesting articles 
are Dr. Jessopp’s entertaining accounts of the members of the 
North family ; but the genial writer widely transgresses the 
limits allowable in a biographical dictionary, which would never 
end if equal latitude were allowed to every contributor. Upon 
entering letter O the physiognomy of the work entirely changes, 
five-sixths of the subjects of the articles being Irishmen; and 
although the accumulation of Milesian names may provoke a 
smile, it is highly convenient to find so much Irish lore brought 
into so narrow a compass. By much the most important name 
is O’Connell, who receives very eulogistic treatment. Smith 
O’Brien is impartially dealt with, and so are the Chartists 
Feargus O’Connor and Bronterre O’Brien. Among literary 
names the most important are the harper O’Carolan and the 
Celtic scholars O’Donovan and O’Curry. The principal English 
apm are the great schoolman Ockham and the infamous 

itus Oates. One very distinguished name is that of a foreigner, 
the reformer Bernardino Ochino. 





THE CYCLOPZDIA OF NAMES. 

Tae Crctopmp1a oF Names. A Pronouncing and Etymological 
Dictionary of Names in Geography, Biography, eo: 
History, Ethnology, Art, Archwology, Fiction, etc. ited by 
Benjamin E. Smith, A.M., Managing Editor of ‘‘The Century 
Dictionary.”” Loadon: T. Fisher Unwin. 

THE usefulness of a “ Cyclopedia of Names” embracing the 

various classes enumerated in the title-page of the work before 

us speaks for itself, provided only that the selection be 
copious, that it be made with judgment, and that the ex- 

lauatory matter be at the same time full, concise, and accurate, 

r. Benjamin E. Smith’s compilation appears to meet every one 
of these requisites. We can suggest very few names not given 
which it might have been proper to include, and still fewer 
which could have been omitted, due allowance being made for 
the fact that the compilation is primarily intended for American 
readers. It would be still less easy to point out an error of any 
moment, and the dimensions which the book has attained, in 

r sag of every effort at compression, are a sufficient excuse for 

the indispensable brevity of treatment. We could hardly 

indicate a more generally useful library companion. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 

Few great painters have ever led a more happy or prosperous 
life than “Sir Henry Raeburn ”—the Vandyke of Scotland, as 
the Master of Abbotsford termed him. Sir David Wilkie, who 
was as good a judge of art as Sir Walter of literature, came 
nearer the mark when he compared his friend’s simple and 
powerful style of portrait- painting to that of Vdieoo, 
Henry Raeburn was born near Edinburgh on the 4th of March, 
1756. He lost both parents when he was a child of six, was 
educated at Heriot’s Hospital, and was afterwards apprenticed 
to a jeweller in the city. At fifteen, without any previous train- 
ing, the lad began to paint miniatures of his friends, and his 
master, the jeweller, possessing a kind heart as well as a quick 
eye, introduced him to David Martin, then the chief portrait- 
painter in Edinburgh. Martin allowed him to copy some of his 
own pictures, but there was a touch of the churl in the man, and 
he refused to teach Raeburn how to draw or how to mix his 
colours. A few years later, the boldness and skill of the youn 
painter drew the fashionable world of the North to his door, and, 
among others, a young widow of title who gave him her hand in 
exchange for her portrait. He was twenty-two, and his marriage 
brought him not only life-long happiness, but modest affluence 
and, therefore, independence. He was a man of handsome 

resence and attractive manners, but he was far too sensible to 

e satisfied with such progress as he had already made in art, 
much less with mere financial success or widening reputation. 
He accordingly went to London, and showed his pictures to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and asked his advice. He was told to go to 
Rome, and, when there, to worship Michael Angelo. As he rose 
to leave, Sir Joshua, in almost deferential terms, said, “ I know 
nothing of your circumstance. Young painters are seldom rich ; 
but if money be necessary for your studies abroad, say so, and 
you shall not want it.” The generous offer was, of course, not 
needed ; but it was never forgotten, and Raeburn was never 
tired of relating the incident. He returned to Scotland in 1787, 
and at thirty-two he found himself without a rival in the Northern 
Athens. There is truth in the statement made in the mono- 
graph before us, that from that time onward to Raeburn's death 
in the summer of 1823, his life was busy, happy, and victorious. 
Raeburn described portrait-painting as the most delightful thing 
in the world, and he was too “ happy and charmed,” to quote his 
own expression, with the work of each day to look much beyond 
it. A fold of drapery was to him, we are assured, a more per- 
plexing study than a face full of thought and imagination. He 
wueheed rapidly, and always with the brush at once. He painted 
many of the greatest of his contemporaries, and one of his finest 
pictures is of Sir Walter Scott, painted in 1823, and finished 
within a fortnight of the artist’s death. Mr. Raeburn Andrew’s 
biography of his great-grandfather is intimate in the personal 
sense rather than critical. In an appendix, a list is given of 
upwards of three hundred pictures of Sir Hevry Raeburn 
which were brought together for exhibition in the Royal 
Academy, Edinburgh, in the year 1876. 

There has just been added to the Cambridge Historical 
Series a manual entitled “Outlines of English Industrial 
History.” It traces the economic structure of society in England 
from the earliest ages to the repeal of the Corn Laws. The rise 
of the religious orders, the influence of the Crusades, the growth 
of the manors and the municipalities, the social upheavals which 
followed in the wake of pestilence, the revival of learning, the 
discovery of the New World, the rise in the nation of a definite 
economic policy, the industrial revolution brought about by 
machinery, the co-operation and the conflict between capital and 
labour—these are stages in the process of evolution which have 
prepared the way for the present aspect of economics. Not 
without reason has Edward III. been termed the Father of 
English Commerce. The new fiscal policy which he introduced, 
the consolidation of national life which was his aim, the growth 
of municipal authority which he promoted, and the encourage- 
ment which he gave to alien merchants and workmen to trade 
with and settle in England, quickened the whole social life of 
the community. Public opinion, it is claimed in these es, 
began to assert itself on questions of economic policy in the 
reign of his successor, Richard II., for the wealthy burgesses 
had grown powerful under Edward, and they began to make 
their voice heard in the affairs of the nation. The book contains 
a clear and lucid survey of the industrial life of England, its 
commercial development, the action of money and credit, the 
course of agriculture, and the results of our widened mercantile 
intercourse with other nations. As to the future prospects, the 
following passage expresses the view which Dr. Cunningham 
and Miss McArthur are inclined to take of our trade outlook :— 
“The industrial foundations on which English commerce has 
been built up hardly seem sound enough to inspire great con- 
fidence in the maintenance of our position, but other commercial 


*Lire or Srr Henry Ragsurn, R.A. With Appendix. By his 
Great-grandson, William Rueburn Andrew, M.A. Second Edition. 
London : W. H. Allen & Co. 

Ovriines oF Enousn Inpustriat History. By W. Cunningham, 
D.D., and Ellen A. McArthur. Cambridge Historical Series. Cam- 
bridge : The University Press. 

Tne Last Anpor OF GLASTONBURY AND His COMPANIONS. 
torical Sketch. By Francis Aidan Gasquet, D.D. 
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realms have prospered as depdts, even when their industry was 
not of first-rate importance. ‘['yre wasacommercial depot ; so, too, 
was Venice. Their commercial failure came,not through a blow to 
their industry, but through the opening up of better commercial 
routes, which left them on a siding. England still holds her 
own in the earrying trade of the world, and London is still pre- 
eminent as a commercial centre. How far the development of 
new areas and the opening up of new routes may affect her 
— we cannot guess; it is at least not impossible that 
1istory may repeat itself, and that, with new political combina- 
tions, the centre of gravity of the commerce of the world may 
be shifted once more.” The chronological table at the end of 
the book presents in a striking fashion the gradual expansion of 
industrial development which forms the subject of this excellent 
manual. 

One of the greatest of the medieval chroniclers, William of 
Malmesbury, is responsible for some of the strange legends 
which have gathered around Glastonbury, and which attempt 
to link its history not merely with the beginnings of Christianity 
in England, but with the Apostolie Age itself. The pilgrim 
band which Joseph of Arimathea is supposed to have brought to 
England is, according to the tradition, believed to have found a 
resting-place on the spot where the ruined abbey now stands. 
Legend apart, there is truth in the assertion that Glastonbury 
was the one church in the first rank in the country which stood 
as a memorial of British days—the only one which stood un- 
scathed through the storm and tumult of the Norman Conquest. 
If the legends of Arthur and Guinevere must also be dismissed, 
Glastonbury, beyond all other great monastic churches, has its 
associations with a long line of kings, saints, and confessors. 
It was venerable when the Cistercian movement began; we can 
trace the beginnings of Tintern, Rievaux, Fountains, Crowland, 
and other great religious houses; but at Glastonbury, and at 
Glastonbury alone—as Dr. Gasquet reminds us in this fascinating 
monograph on “The Last Abbot ’—‘ we walk with easy steps 
from the realm of Saxon Ina back to that of Arthur, the hero- 
king of the British race.” During the later Middle Ages Glaston- 
bury Abbey, commenced under Henry II. and dedicated in the 
reign of Edward I.—a building which replaced the earlier 
structure built by St. Dunstan—became a place of pilgrimage 
not only to the English and Irish, but also to foreigners who 
came to the great port of Bristol. The monks of Gieceabury 
in the Middle Ages, according to Hearne the antiquary, kept a 
free school, where poor men's sons “were bred up as well as 
qetaant. and were fitted for the universities.” Richard 
Whiting, the last mitred Abbot of Glastonbury, appears to have 
been educated in its cloisters, and, in due course, he proceeded 
to Oxford; and in 1525, when Abbot Bere, the friend of 
Erasmus, died, Cardinal Wolsey appointed Richard Whiting 
to the post of Abbot. He was described at the time as an 
“upright and religious monk, a provident and discreet man, 
and a priest commendable for his life, virtues, and learning.” 
Glastonbury was at the height of its glory in these days, and its 
revenues exceeded those of the Archbishoprie of Canterbury. 
Simplicity and stateliness were the characteristics of the last 
Abbot’s rule. Henry VIII. cast envious eyes on the wealth of 
this great religious house, and when Abbot Whiting withstood 
the scheme of spoliation he was judged a traitor, and was 
executed, on the verge of fourscore, on the hill which overlooked 
the Glastonbury Abbey. In these pages Dr. Gasquet, with an 
appeal to State-papers and other authorities, relates the story 
not merely of the last Abbot of Glastonbury, but of the Abbots 
of Reading and of Colchester. The book is, of course, written 
from the Catholic point of view; but it is valuable, without 
respect of creed, to all historica] students. The illustrations 
heighten the realistic impression of the text, and one or two of 
them are of more than passing interest. 
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**] have not space to describe the stories at all, but I can give you 
a general idea of their spirit. Supposing that Mr. J. M. Barrie had been 
nurtured in the East End, and loved every brick and stone of it, and had 
written a book about the place, called A Window in Whitechapel, that book 
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THE PRISONER OF ZENDA. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Ninth Edition. Twentieth Thousand. ‘ No tale of adventure in far-off 
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